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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


—— 
HE sentence of death upon Constance Kent has been com- 
muted, as was expected, into penal servitude for life, which, 
again, it is semi-officially stated, will be exchanged for transporta- 
tion to Western Australia. Once arrived there, the criminal, after 
a short period of imprisonment, will of course obtain a tickét-of- 
leave, and probably marry and live a much happier life than the 
majority of poor girls who have not murdered their brothers. ‘The 
case is not likely to deepen the general confidence in the equality 
of Englishmen before the law, but the public has deprived itself 
of any right to protest. If it chose in the teeth of evidence to go 
into a fit of maudlin sentimentality about a plain young woman, 
who had hacked a sleeping child to death with a razor, kept 
silence for five years, during which her father was driven from 
society by his constancy in protecting her, and then had repented, 
it has no right to blame Sir George Grey for being nearly as weak 
as itself. He is usually weaker, but in this instance he has not 
been, though to judge from the shoals of letters in penny journals 
that is not a great deal to say. 





The Session of the Austrian Reichsrath was closed on the 27th 
inst., in an extremely conciliatory speech, in which the Emperor 
thanked the members for their spirit of economy, promised peace, 
and a settlement of the Holstein-Schleswig question “ compatible 
with the position of Austria in the Germanic Confederation,” and 
hinted that ‘important reasons affecting the general interests of 
the monarchy, and which upon that account had found patriotic and 
eloquent expression in both Houses of the Reichsrath, counselled 
the accelerated convocation of the legal representatives of the 
peoples in the eastern portions of the empire.” ‘This refers to a 
plan said to have been finally resolved upon of entrusting power 
to two Parliaments, the Reichsrath legislating for the German 
States, Bohemia, Galicia, and Venetia, and the Diet for Hungary, 
Dalmatia, and the Slavonic provinces. The two Diets will then 
devise some method for common action on some imperial questions. 
As that plan will reconcile Hungary without irretrievably 
offending Germany, it seems the most statesmanlike yet devised. 


The net result of the Elections shows a majority for the Liberals 
in England and Wales—counting the Leominster election as cer- 
tain to result in the return of a Conservative—of 40, in Scotland 
of 33 or 35, according to the ultimate result of the Dumbarton- 
shire election, and in Ireland an exact tie between the ordinary 
Liberals and ordinary Conservatives, without counting the eleven 
independents, Sir George Bowyer and Co., who are quite uncer- 
tain. The exact figures will be found to be as follows : ~ 
ENGLAND AND WALES......Liberals........6 sesessssssocceseesseseeseeses 270 


. CONSE T IIIS srscesvcessecsivcosvesicoveset 229 
Lecminster (Mr. Hardy returned also for Oxford University) 1 


fo CE: ROIS hivniicactentnins jensecoenvicnvecen. 

Conservatives ..... pidsaeineeienibennse oe 2 

D:mbartonshire (Double return) .........++6++ Dicceesvoveccseccoess 1 
53 

IRELAND ,.... ae le oT noe | 

Conservativ cs ‘cnieteipgebiminiaca vanities 47 


Irish Independents (Sir G. Bowyer and Co. ) 11 


105 





Liberals (including 1 double return) ...... 361 
Conservatives (including 1 double return) 286 
Irish Independent Opposition .........00. L 


DORM. scccesesece 





658 


There will also be a fresh election for Leominster. The work- 


ing majority may be said to be at least 60. 


Major Beresford’s defeat in North Essex by a majority of fifty 
for Sir Thomas Western is one of the most remarkable of the 
Liberal successes. North Essex has been hitherto conceived as a 
peculiar retreat of Toryism of the strongest form, indeed it is said 
there is not a single Liberal peer in Essex to make lord-lieutenant 
of the county. Mr. J. Pope Hennessy’s disappearance below the 
political horizon of King’s County is scarcely less remarkable. 
Regarding himself as the father of the faithful and the friend of 
the Pope, he had rather patronized promising young Conservatives 
will), to ‘go in’ for Pio Nono, and half offered Irish seats under 
the ,uadow of his own wing. Suddenly, after his adversary Sir 
Patrick O’Brien had admitted his defeat, the fates turned; it 
appears that Mr, Iennessy’s influence is undermined, King’s 
County trembles and gives way beneath him, and at the declara- 
tion of the poll the advocate of Pope, Queen, and Protestant 
Establishment is excluded by a majority of six. Heis a loss to the 
Conservatives. There was no better Tory terrier in the party, when 
it was essentially desirable to hunt out a Liberal hedgehog. 


The elections of the new Parliament have been more than 
usually distinguished by violence, and quite unusually by fraud. 
In the West Kent election some scoundrel sent out a number of 
circulars with the forged signature of Lord Nevill, the chairman 
of their committee, telling Conservatives that as there was no 
chance of getting in both Lord Holmesdale and Mr. Dyke, the 
course resolved upon was to vote for Lord Holmesdale and Sir 
J. Lubbock, and by that fraud the Conservatives aver that 
they lost many votes, though they gained the election. 
In Hertfordshire a very similar trick was played on the other 
side. A circular was sent round to Mr. H. F. Cowper's supporters, 
stating that as one of the Conservatives had withdrawn, Mr. 
Cowper would not need the votes of his party. Both the 
frauds failed of effect, and as they were on opposite sides they 
affect nothing but the morality of the country,—which is, how- 
ever, of perhaps as much importance as the party contest. It is 
curious that such violence aud frauds seem to be rather connected 
with the absence of any except a party issue in the elections. A 
keen feeling about a cause would probably bring out too much 
earnest feeling to admit of dishonour, asa strong wind clears away 
the mists. 


Another case of suspected poisoning by a surgeon. Mr. Charles 
Gordon Sprague, practising at Ashburton, was charged with 
poisoning his wife, and her father and mother (Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalker), and the servant, Mary Jane Pigeon, last Sunday, by 
introducing a deadly vegetable poison called atropine into rabbit- 
pie of which they had eaten. It seems that all the four persons who 
touched the pie were seize.1 with the most violent symptoms of sick- 
ness and paralysis of the limbs, that after using strong emetics they 
recovered, and that Mr. Herapath of Bristol discovered, or believes 
he discovere, after hearing the symptoms described, atropine in 
the pic. It is certain that the prisoner was supplied both with 
atropine and aconitine by Mr. Evans, wholesale chemist, of Exeter, 
as late as on the 2ad of June last. Mr. Sprague does not seem 
to have lived very happily with his wife’s relations, and is said by 
a servant, whose evidence is, however, impugned by her mistress, 
to have once said that if he poisoned the family he could not be 
hanged, as he had once been inan asylum. On the other hand, Mr. 
Chalker himself, though one of the sufferers, offers bail for his 
son-in-law, and it is clear that Mrs. Chalker is strongly on his 
side; the symptoms might most of them have resulted from putrid 
meat, and the prisoner’s manner is not that ofa guilty man. Also 
bail for 1,000/., with two sureties for 500/. each, was accepted by 
the magistrates, which looks as if they did not think it a case of 
murder. 
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General Howard, U.S.A., lias issted an admirable orler, insisting 
that the value of the freedimen’s labour shail be measured by what 
their masters were willing to pay in hire for it before their emancipa- 


Ife directs 








tion, and not by what they are now w 

his subordinates to see justice strictly don ‘eedmen, and 
while anticipating sowe severe sufferi vs that this will be 
inevitable on every policy, while strict j will much sooner heal 


nising Cc 


the wounds than any compror 


Benge, the platelayer, whose remissness caused the dreadful 
Staplehurst accident, 
ment. As the greater res] 
pany who appointe] an incompetent man to 
ment is probably suflicient. 


has been sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 


] 


yonsibility really rests with the Com- 


the post, this punish- 


The Bishop of Cape Town presented a memorial to the Treasury 
asking for compensation for his expenses in the proceedings against 
the Bishop of Natal. The Lords of the Treasury deny the prayer. | 
After Mr. Long’s case, the attempt to exercise a coercive jurisdic- | 
tion must have been known by him to be illegal, and if he chose to | 
incur the risk, ‘it certainly cannot be expected that Her Majesty's 
Government should relieve him from the consequences.” Dr. Gray 
has one resource. His friends in Convocation have offered him very 
liberally their ‘‘ condolences.” Might they not go further, and, 
like Dr. Colenso's friends, find him actual funds? Or are the 
children of this world too wise in their generation to be guilty of 
the imprudent generosity of the children of light ? 


Herr Von Bismark has gone a step further towards the estab- 
The city of Cologne resolved 





lishment of absolutism in Prussia. 
to give a banquet to the Liberal members of the Chamber, a pro- 
ceeling formally authorized by Article 23 of the Constitution. 
‘The festival was, however, prohibited by the police, and although 
»vincial Court quashed the order as manifestly 
The Deputies of 


2 
i 


the judge of the Pr 
illegal, the prohibition was not withdrawn. 
course resolved to hold their festival, and on the 22nd inst. 
attended in the Zoological Gardens. Authority, however, unable 
to bear the consequences which might flow from the after-dinner 
speeches of members of Parliament, sent troops into the garden 
and dispersed the guests by foree. The eatables to say, 
were not analyzed by the police, with the view of discovering grains 
of treason in the pdtés or elixir of sedition in the Rhine wine, though 
of course they must have existed. On the following day the 
members attended a similar banquet at Deutz, but were again 
dispersed, and finally proceeded to Oberlahnstein, in the Dukedom 
of Nassau, where, as they thought, they might dine in peace. The 
wretched little potentate, however, who bears a title once borne 
by William the Deliverer, went out of his mind with fright, and 
actually sent an express to Wiesbaden for all his army to go and 
disperse a knot of quiet merchants, lawyers, and professors. Of 
course they went, and the members steamed by the Rhine to 
Cologne, passing bridge after bridge lined with troops, and town 
after town filled with a sympathizing population, and went home 
filled with love for the Hohenzollerns, and full of the belief that 
the German is the only free man in the world. ‘They will of 
course do nothing, but the workmen’s corporations are more 
unizing mass meetings in order to * establish 
If soldiers are sent to disperse them they 


, Strange 








practical, and are org: 
the right of association.” 
will probably be ordered to fire, in which case, soldiers being also 
workmen— ? 

The Great Lastern, with the Atlantic telegraph cable on board, 
left Valentia on the 24th inst., but before she had steamed eighty 
‘a defect of insulation.” 











miles it was discovered that there was | 
It was, however, rectified, and at 10.50 a.m. on Friday 450 miles 
had been run, and 500 miles of cable paid out. Should any acci- | 
dent occur the publie will be informed of the fact, but not of its | 
cause, the Company, with a suspicious dread of publicity not often | 
found in such great undertakings, having refused admission to the 
special correspondents, and turned out a subordinate of their own 
who promised to keep a journal of incidents for a daily paper. 
‘The public of course loses nothing, except an amusing description 
of an unique enterprise, and gains what may prove full com- 
pensation, a profound distrust of everybody connected with the 
Company. 

The level of the Dead Sea, often disputed, has been settled by 
Captain Wilson, R.E., who left England last September as head 
of a surveying expedition in Palestine, paid for by subscription. 
The water after the freshets is 1,289°5 feet, and in the summer 
1,298 feet, lower than the Mediterranean. 


The Americans, it appears, publish in the papers the returns of 
leading citizens to the income-tax, a practice which in England | 





_ 
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| it is believed, produce more than any mines yet discovered. Close 
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wowd ensure the iimmeliate abolition of the tax. Even thy 
absolute Govermment of India failel to earry it, the merchants 





“icans, 
ippear to lo rk on it as a capital means of advertising, 


declaring that they would all go to prison sooner. ‘The Amer 
however, 
veinselves, andl return more than the truth in order to obtain ; 
| The heaviest income returned in N 


Ney 
Ol, a 


year, but this was only for on 





itation for wealth. 
rk for 1864 was 360,01 
year, the largest steady income being apparently that of Mr. 
Astor, who returns it at 260,000/. a year. 
1 a year or two be transferrel to Trinity Chureh, 





Some of this enormous 
wealth will ht 
New York, which many years ago leased to Mr. Astor some large 
po 
will be the wealth of this church from all sources, that New 
Yorkers are muttering about the necessary limits to ecclesiastical 


of land, now covered with streets and squares. So great 


accumulation. 








Brazil, moved by the ‘good offices” of Portugal,” has agreed 
to realinit British representatives, so another Tory grievance has 
heen removed. We can only trust that the privilege of sending 
Ministers to be neglected at Rio has not been purchased by the 
smallest concessions upon the subject of the freed negroes, whom 
Brazil, in contempt of treaties, justice, and honour, keeps in 
slavery. 


‘The excessive and absurd fear entertained by an English mob 
of a few hussars has been explained in many ways. Some account 
for it by saying they have no old soldiers, as on the Continent, to 
lead them, others by their fear of the horses, others by a sense 
that they are invariably in the wrong. The last and most credit- 
able explanation seems justilied by the scene at Rotherham during 
the election. The mob threatened to plunder the town, and after 
the arrival of the 15th Hussars, instead of running away in the 
proper English mob fashion, kept making furious rushes at the 
soldiery, who were remarkably good-tempered, hurling stones and 
seeking about for arms, which it luckily could not find. The 
cause of this unusual pugnacity was, it appears, an impression, 
very common among the lower classes, that the presence of soldiers 
during an election was illegal. The roughs thought they had the 
law on their side, and were entitled to have their heads broken 
properly by the police, and were accordingly ready to charge any- 
body. It is fortunate that the riot in Rotherham was no worse. If 
those Yorkshiremen under that impression had charged infantry, 
we should have had a massacre to record. 


A ‘+ mountain of silver,” or at all events a mountain containing 
vast quantities of the metal, has been discovered in Nevada, the 
State just admitted into the American Union. Its name is Silver 
Peak, it is east of San Francisco and about seventy miles south of 
Austin, and twelve immensely rich lodes have already been opened. 
The whole of Nevada is rich in silver, but this particular spot will, 


to the peak is an extinct crater, near it a vast deposit of salt, 
within sight a hill of pure sulphur, and around endless stony 
desert, the whole scene suggesting strongly the picture which Mil- 
ton drew of hell. Neither poetry nor superstition are, however, 
likely to stop the miners of the far West when they see their way 
clear to sudden and limitless wealth. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Cornwall brings into strong 
relief the almost unique position enjoyed by Mr. Augustus Smith, 
This gentleman is owner for all 





lately member for ‘Truro. 
practical purposes, though nominally only Crown tenant, of the 

Scilly Isles, and lives on one of them, ruling the whole group. 

some hundreds of islets, with absolute authority as sole proprietor. 

magistrate, capitalist, and everything else within the bounds of i 
his little dominion. It must be a pleasant position, particularly / 
in summer, when the islands lie bathed in sunlight, and flowers 
bloom as they only bloom in the south of England. The winter? 
are of course very severe, yet it is stated that there are old men iu 
the islands who have never quitted them. Mr. Smith is educating 
them all in schools, but a trip to London would probably open 
their minds much more than anything they are likely to obtain 


from books. 


Sir J. P. Wilde has given a decision which will modify the Jaw 
of divorce upon one most important point. Mr. Sidney marrie( 
Mrs. Sidney, wearied of her, committed various acts of adultery. 
and so grievously ill treated her that she was at last compelled to 
apply for a divorce. "That was precisely what Mr. Sidney wanted, 
as he was released, with power to make somebody else as wretched 
as his first victim. Mrs. Sidney, however, being entirely guilt- 
less in the matter, applied for a maintenance, and the Judge 
Ordinary granted her 245/. a year for life, laying down the prin- 
ciple that he was not bound to confine his award to a bare 
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maintenance. 
institution of marriage, and not allow men careless of character | 


and vows to shake off their obligations to their wives at will. 
Men of that kind, though careless of every other restraint, might 
be influenced by a dislike to pecuniary loss. It may be remem- 
bered that when this law was proposed, Lord Brougham opposed 
it, on the ground that every woman who disliked her husband | 


would go and commit adultery in order to be rid of him. It turns | 
out that the temptation is on the man’s side, he having only to 
commit adultery, give his wife a good beating, and walk out of | 
court infamous, but free. There are a good many brutes in the 
world, and the new system thus introduced of inflicting a life- 
long fine will do much to restrict a privilege which struck at | 
the very root of marriage, offering in too many instances a direct 
premium on crime. 


Monaghan must be a pleasant county to contest. As the elec- 
tion was proceeding at Castle Blayney, a body of Orangemen 
arrived by train, and marched from the station to the polling- 
booth, each man with a loaded revolver or pistol in his hand, with 
which he bade defiance to the unarmed Catholics of the place. 
There was a troop of Lancers on the ground and a strong body 
of police, but Monaghan is in Ireland, so nobody interfered, and 
the armed desperadoes were escorted by the troops back to the 
station. The Orangemen were not, however, contented with this 
amount of deference, but fired from the station upon the crowd, 
killing at least one person. This was not enough, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Edward Gray, a leading Orangeman, looked around 
for another victim. There was a poor poultry-dealer named 
Shevelin in the station, whom a couple of rutflians were beating 
just to pass away the time, so Mr. Gray, seeing that he was sink- 
ing under the blows, shot him through the back witha pistol and 
ran away. Ile departed comfortably enough, but was seized half- 
way to his own home, has been committed for wilful murder, and 
will, one would imagine, be hanged. He may, however, be tried 
by an Orange jury, i» which case his acquittal as a hero would 
apparently be certain. He only killed a Catholic, and was not 
even aware that he was one. 





An International Convention, attended by representatives of all 
trades in Canada and the United States, has been held at Detroit, 
in Michigan. ‘The object was to consider the propriety of renew- 
ing the Reciprocity Treaty, and the final decision was in its favour, 
as equally beneficial to Canada and the United States. This is 
satisfactory, but the United States Consul-General in Canada is 
not of that opinion. He believes that if the United States will only 
forego the benefit of the treaty for two years, the Canadians will 
annex themselves to the Union. If they do, a supposition simply 
ludicrous, they will be the first people ever conquered by that 
often tried form of aggression —a war of tariffs. 


> 


Our New York correspondent sends us an exceedingly abk 
letter on Mr. Seward, whose ability and policy he extols, but he 
quite misses the drift of the English criticism on him. We have | 
had no reason to consider Mr. Seward either practically unfriendly, | 
or indeed, for that matter, practically unwise, but only to think 
him an exceedingly silly talker,—a diplomatist whose despatches 
are much less disliked than laughed at among the reticent European | 
diplomatists. It seemed to us silly in the extreme to talk per- | 
petually of ninety days as the limit of a war which lasted sixteen | 
times as long, and which every child saw as early as the battle of 
Bull Run was not to be put down in a year. It scemed still | 
sillier to write reams full of sheer rhodomontade, asking, for in- | 
stance, for what purpose ‘* America had been brought up, as it were, | 
from the depths of what had before been known as the dark and | 
stormy ocean,” and using bombastic menaceon menace in the interest 
of peace. Does our correspondent mean that this nonsense had its 
use? It certainly intimidated no one, for though we all estimated 
the power of America very highly, we thought she would use other 
language as soon as she was in earnest; and it can scarcely have 
pleased his countrymen to see their Secretary of State so ridi- 
culous. Marey and Buchanan, infinitely mischievous as they were, 
never wrote thus. Why do Americans seem to persist in preferring 
Mr. Seward's flux of language to the shrewd and pithy wisdom of 
such a man as Lincoln ? 





Mr. Gladstone made two speeches after the declaration of the 
South Lancashire poll this day week—by which it appeared that 
he was third on the poll, and not second, as the Liberal return 
made him, though very close on Mr. Turner, and a great way 
ahead of Mr. Legh. On the declaration of the poll itself he 
compared the Liberal creed to the policeman’s creed, that no one 





Ife held it the duty of the Court to uphold the | may stop the w way where progress is of the soul of business, but said 


| that “* moving on” did not imply rushing against cabs and omni- 
| buses and producing general chaos. The fault of the metaphor 
was that it suggested that mere motion was the only requisite of 
progress. To a deputation of working men who had presented 
him with an address of welcome he replied in the afternoon, vindi- 
cating the work of political renovators from the charge of “ level- 


‘ling,’ and maintaining that it is essentially constructive, archi- 
| tectonic, not levelling, and that it never pulls down the old, unless 
the material is worn out and endangers the remainder. 


** Building 


up,” said Mr. Gladstone, “is the business of the Minister,” and 
| we trust it may be his destiny to build up that part of the Con- 


stitution which shall incorporate the working classes with it. 


A meeting was held at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern on Wednesday, 
to present the Bishop of Natal with the subscription raised to 
enable him to return to his diocese by those who are indignant 
with the trustees of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, for still keeping 
back his salary from the date of the Bishop of Cape Town's illegal 
deprivation without assigning any legal reason,—relying in fact 
on the Fabian policy of delay to postpone his return till something 
should occur to prevent it. The sum already raised by 600 sub- 
scribers to different amounts was 3,350/., and Mr. Crawfurd, 
F.R.S., who presented it, stated that the list would not be finally 
closed for some months to come, and that Messrs. Lubbock and Co. 
had consented to receive subscriptions. The Bishop, in expressing 
his gratitude, read a very manly and able address, in which he com- 
mented without rancouron the policy of his opponents,and expressed 
his belief that he should meet with less determined opposition from 
his people on his return to Natal than was commonly supposed. It 
was his duty, lie said, in any case to face that opposition, not only 
for the sake of his people, but for the cause of liberty in the Church 
of England. ‘The Rev. H. Bristow Wilson afterwards expressed 
some views as to Christian morality being the only essence of 
Christianity, which, if true, would render the Bishop's protest in 
behalf of full intellectual freedom of much less value than it is. 
Christian truth is wider than Christian ethics, and in great part 
at the root of ethics, or why battle so strongly for intellectual 
freedom? Mr. Wilson is an exceedingly able and, we believe, 
good man, but his special essay on interpretation in the Essays and 
Reviciws seems to us the solvent of all distinctive truth, the eutha- 
nasia of that liberalism which almost ceases to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood. 


The Marseilles Extension Railway and Land Company, capital 
400,0001., in 20,000 shares of 20/. each, proposes the construction 
of a railway from the “old port” of Marseilles to Podestat, a 
distance of about nine miles. This line of railway, in consequence 
of the rapidly increasing trade of the port, has become necessary, 
and large traffic receipts may therefore be anticipated. The 
directors have also contracted for about 390 acres of land on each 
side of the proposed line of railway, which will be sold for build- 
ing purposes. ‘The contract price for the construction of the rail- 
way is 185,0001. 





On Saturday last Consols left off at 893 90 for money, and 90 


| to 904 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were 904 and 90$ 4 


for money and time respectively. ‘The Bank rate has been raised 
‘to 34 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion held by the Bank of England 


is now 14,503,679/. 


The leading Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices :— 
Friday, July 21. Fridey, July 28. 


Greek ee oe oe ee “* on - oe al 
Do. Coupons « on oe oo o. — . = 
Mexican on on ow ee oe oe at . 23 
Spanish Passive «+ a os se ee 23} ° } 
Do. Certificates oe e oe ee iM . is 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe oe ee 13h oo 34 

Bb2.6 - - iad ‘ 4 ° “ 
Consolidés.. ee ee ° 494 on 4) 


” 
ee 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, July 2). Friday, July 23 


Caledonian .. ) oe oo oa e 131} eo = 
Great Kastern oo - oe oe oe 49 eo , ‘i 
Great Northern .. se o oe oe 131 ee toe 
Great Western. 7 o- 665 - a 
Do. West Midland, Oxford ee oe 46 oa ia} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire = os os 120} ee 2 9 
London and Brighton ee ee oo oe 1 s «s i= 
London and North-Western oe s se 1223 oo = 
London and South-Western ee ee oo lov - ps 
London, Chatham, and — oo oo ee 40 oo : 
Midland ee oo oe ~ 132 o< oe 
North-Kastern, Berwick « oo ee eo oe it eo au 
1. York eo ee oe oo lus oa 
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——@— 
THE POLICY OF CONFISCATION. 


HE establishment of a Confiscation Department at Wash- 
ington, and the seizure of the Tredegar Iron Works in 
Virginia, are very serious incidents. Coupled with the 
Proclamation of Amnesty, and the speech recently made to 
the Virginian Deputies, they indicate that Mr. Johnson has 
resolyed on an experiment which politically can be justified 
only by complete success, and which morally can, we fear, 
scarcely be justified at all. He is about to give the rein to 
the ‘‘ Red” theory, which, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
underlies all his political utterances—to attempt over a vast 
area, and amidst a settled population, a radical bouleversement 
of society, to resettle at once the basis of political power, the 
sources of social influence, and the distribution of property. 
He is going to employ the old weapon of confiscation against 
classes as well as individuals, to take away property not as a 
just punishment for a grave political offence, but as a means 
of effecting a social revolution, to confiscate not for the 
benefit of the State which has been assailed, but for that of 
a class within the State which assisted in the assault. The 
whole intention of his reply to the Virginians, as of his 
speeches in Tennessee, is to show that he is acting not as 
udge meting out punishment to what the law deems crime, 
nor yet as King determined to secure obedience, nor even as 
conqueror resolved to find place for his own soldiery, but as 
revolutionary leader, determined that society shall be re- 
organized on the principle of equality, that property as well 
as power shall pass from the chateau to the cottage, that the 
influence of wealth shall be uprooted as completely as the 
influence of caste. He tells his visitors from Virginia with a 
distinctness which is almost savage that the clause excepting 
every man with 4,000/. from the benefit of the amnesty 
was designed, that the wealthy had led the rebellion, 
that men with more than that sum ought to be taxed to the 
amount of the surplus “for the benefit of the poor,” that if, 
as they pleaded, they were anxious for their poor neighbours, 
they had better give them their surplus above 4,000/., and so 
bring themselves down to the level within which they could 
claim the benefit of the amnesty. He would read their re- 
monstrances, but he saw no reason for revoking the ex- 
emption clause. The Virginians as they retired must have 
realized for the first time what a Southerner had done for 
them when he murdered Mr. Lincoln, assassinated the one 
man in the Union who felt as a King, bound to restrain and 
protect all alike, a ruler essentially constructive, and substi- 
tuted for him a man with the ideas of Danton, the power of 
a conqueror, and the legal authority of the elected chief of a 
mighty State, a ruler essentially destructive. The bitterest 
abolitionist in the Union could not have chosen out of Maine 
or Massachusetts a man so certain to pulverize Southern 
society as this Southerner, whom a Southern assassin has 
placed at the head of affairs. The retribution is a terrible 
one, but it is just, and it is out of no sympathy for the 
planters who led the revolt that we question whether the 
President’s policy is wise, whether he is not attempting a 
work beyond his strength, setting a precedent from which 
may flow disorders greater than those which he is endeavour- 
ing to cure, 

We may admit that his action is legal, and himself moved 
by an idea at once so vast and so unselfish, that in spite of 
our reason it almost surprises us into a reluctant admiration, 
The confiscation was decreed by Congress after debate, and 
not by the military power, and is in itself and when applied 
to individuals one of the milder penalties for treason. The 
House of Commons, while anxious last session to abolish 
forfeiture for felony, as an unequal and therefore unfair addi- 
tion to the punishments fixed by statute, still desired to retain 
it as the best and most merciful deterrent against treason. 
Men risk their lives every day from party feeling or political 
enthusiasm, but the emotion must be a strong one which 
tempts them to set their properties on the die, and it is only 
when it is so strong that insurrection can ever be justifiable. 
In threatening to apply the law so widely we doubt not there 
flits before the President’s mind the shadow of a great idea, a 
dream of society re-organized on a free basis, of States filled 
with a multitude of contented and educated frecholders, of 
Carolina raised to the level of Massachusetts, and Alabama 
as prosperous as New York, of the tropical side of the Union 
turned into a garden as orderly as the colder side, and far 
richer in varied life and colour, of an accelerated and peace- 
ful progress for the entire Republic committed to his charge, 
progress towards the great end, the conversion of a continent 





of earth. Such ideas are always the temptations of such 
men, justify to their consciences measures which, were 
the result to be prosperity only to themselves, they would 
regard with suspicion or dislike. Nor are we prepared 
to deny that were the change accomplished by the opera- 
tion of some natural law or the gradual progress of 
events it might be highly beneficial. Aristocracy under 
republican forms tends rapidly towards oligarchy,—the one 
system a monarch always fights,—nor can the institution be 
ever safe when it rests on a proletariat incapacitated by 
colour or other social prejudice from rising into its ranks. If 
the great plantations were subdivided, and the whites placed 
in moderate farms, and the negroes settled on allotments just, 
large enough to compel labour after the fashion of the free 
countries of Asia, and Northern settlers introduced to lead the 
way toa better agriculture, society in the South would be 
much happier and much richer, more peaceful, and with a 
better chance of developing what ought to be its ideal, the 
one picture never yet realized on earth, a lofty but indigenous 
tropical civilization. That which we doubt is, not the result, 
but the possibility of securing that result on a sudden, through 
the will of one strong man acting through means which offend 
the general instinct of political justice. No man can sea 
enough of the consequence of his own acts, can be certain 
enough of the ultimate product of the seed he sows, to justify 
him in setting aside those principles which, though apparently 
political, have really a moral force, such as equal justice, hear- 
ing before sentence, and punishment according to guilt, and 
not according to political benefit. It might be an immense 
benefit to the world if Pope and Cardinals were all to pass 
away together, but would mortal man be justified on that 
ground in executing them all? 

Cromwell’s idea was a grand one when he tried to make of 
Ireland a new England by pouring in English settlers, ship- 
ping off the natives to Barbadoes, and depriving all engaged 
in the revolt of their lands. A new England in the Western 
Island would have been a great addition to the Empire and a 
benefit to the world, and its creation not only seemed possible, 
but in Macaulay’s opinion was almost accomplished, yet we 
have paid for it in three hundred years of weakness, and ex- 
penditure, and suffering. The Terrorists had great ideas 
when they seized the lands of the émigrés and broke up the 
aristocracy, and the result of their action has been the cone 
tinuous revolution of sixty years. France under their rule 
broke with her past, and has ever since wasted half her 
energies in seeking to re-cement the links. The Convention 
had great ideas when it declared itself the armed ally of every 
suffering people, and succeeded in converting the mild and 
on the whole progressive, because fearless, monarchies of 
Europe into suspicious despotisms. Mr. Johnson, if he carries 
out his own thought to its logical conclusion, will have to 
do at least as much as the Convention did, to change 
the whole tenure of property throughout States as 
large as European kingdoms, to reduce a hundred thousand 
families to comparative poverty, in order that their accumu- 
lations may render it easier for the million to accumulate. 
Such a course would not be expedient, even if the sole motive 
were punishment. Modern society has rejected the notion of 
punishing whole communities for political offences, of extir- 
pating races, or ostracizing classes, or levying special taxation 
upon separate grades of society, as radically unjust. To go 
back to the old severity and lavishness of penalty, and punish 
as Philip II. wanted to punish in the Netherlands, and 
Ferdinand of Austria did punish in Bohemia, to impoverish 
whole classes without individual inquiry, is to retrograde, to 
re-commence a practice secretly justified only by the query 
in which Danton excused the Septembrisers, ‘‘ Leur sang, donc, 
était il si pur?’ The exemption clause if intended in earnest is 
proscription, not punishment, a declaration not that rebellioa 
is a crime, but that wealth is an offence. The rebel with more 
than 4,000/. is to be plundered, in order that the rebel with 
2,000/. may go scot free, and that the rebel with nothing may 
find himself possessed through his rebellion of a compe- 
tence. This is not retribution, but war to the rich, 
proclaimed by the ruler of one of earth’s richest commu- 
nities. If it is just to strip a planter of his wealth 
for the benefit of the poor, why is it not just to strip some 
of the New Yorkers whose vast incomes have lately been 
recorded in gazettes for the self-same object? They are not 
rebels? Neither is a man with 4,000/. necessarily more of a 
rebel than the man with 3,500/. Mr. Jefferson Davis has, it 
is said, nothing at all left, and never was very rich, but 1s 
Mr. Johnson prepared to argue that he is more worthy of 
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amnesty than an average Georgian planter? How can the lat- 
ter’s dollars be an offence against the State, or an incentive to a 
resistance by which he will lose so much more than the poor 
man? Or if a man with 4,0017. is a guilty man, how is he 
innocent when he has given the odd pound tothe poor? We 
strip criminals in England of their property, but then we do 
not proclaim that if propertiless they are innocent—that 
poverty is in itself a saving grace which supplies the absence 
of repentance. The truth is Mr. Johnson is not disquieting 
himself about the justice of the exception at all, but anxious 
only to use a law, designed by Congress to enable him to 
punish, as his instrument for effecting a wide-spread social 
change. That change may be a necessity, and if it is, of course 
the political argument against it falls at onceto the ground. 
We acknowledge the right of a nation to save itself by destroy- 
ing a class, as fully as the right of a surgeon to save life by 
amputating a limb. But we cannot help believing that had 
Mr. Lincoln lived he would not have seen the necessity, 
would have used instead of destroying this immense aristo- 
cratic force, would have devoted himself to the single task of 
making freedom real for the planter as well as the mean 
white, the mean white as well as the negro, and left freedom 
to produce its results without precipitating them by means 
which smack of the unscrupulousness as well as of the 
energy of a revolutionary chief. A maximum for property, 
above which its possession is penal, is a terrible idea for a 
legitimate ruler to introduce among nations who have hitherto 
believed that property is the basis of civilization. 





SCOTCH LIBERALS. 


COTLAND sends up fifty-three members to the House of 
Commons, thirty for counties, and twenty-three for cities 
and what are called in Scotland “‘ burghs,”’ that is, for the most 
part, groups of little country towns scarcely larger than English 
villages, but with more distinct lines, characters, interests, and 
traditions. One little market town in the South is very like 
another market town, but Linlithgow which votes in Falkirk 
is not Falkirk at all, but Linlithgow, with its own entity, and 
history, and place in the Scottish mind. ‘I’m from Colne, 
or Halsted, or Bumstead, or Norton,’ conveys to the English 
mind no idea except of the speaker’s place of residence, but 
“‘T’m frae Falkirk” conveys to a Scotchman a host of impres- 
sions, ideas as to character, and ways, and education, and 
probable interests, and inevitable kinsfolk, and social grade. 
In al] these places—which seem to the English mind rather 
slices of country than real towns—and in all the cities not 
enly has no Tory been returned, but no Tory has thought 
it worth while to incur the expense and annoyance of en- 
countering certain defeat. The Liberals win unopposed the 
whole of the borough representation of Scotland, and nearly 
three-fourths of the county seats. Of the thirty county 
members nineteen are pledged Liberals, one is neither Tory 
nor Liberal, sitting by force of his personal popularity, one is 
unsettled, the return giving a tie,—the only instance in the 
three kingdoms,—and only nine are Tories. Of these, again, 
three it is believed would have been unseated if the Liberals 
could have found candidates willing to fight the local mag- 
nates, but allowing the Tories the benefit of the doubt and of 
the seat for Dumbartonshire, they still in Scotland have not 
ene-fifth of the representation. In Ireland they have, when 
the eleven Ultramontanes are excluded, exactly one moiety 
ef the seats, and in England still carry a fraction more than 
two-fifths. Scotlanddndeed gives us as large a majority in 
the House of Commons as the two larger kingdoms put toge- 
ther, and had the Tories even secured a clear half of the 
English seats, and won the eleven doubtful Ultramontanes, 
Scotland would still have enabled the Government to meet 
Parliament with a working majority. The kingdom in fact is 
Liberal to the backbone, so Liberal that should the county fran- 
chise ever be reduced to twenty pounds no Tory would be 
elected, Conservatism would disappear from the hustings, and 
the Liberals would be compelled to divide, as they have done 
in Edinburgh, in order to enjoy the excitement of an election 
contest. 

This is a remarkable result, the more so because of the 
strongly Conservative elements in the character of the people. 
Liberals in politics, the Scotch are by no means Liberals either in 
theology or in matters of social reform. Although a cultivated 
scepticism has made great way among the upper class, and a 
hard form of secularism is very prevalent among the lower, 
the vast majority of Scotch farmers, freeholders, and ten- 
pounders are still Presbyterians attached to the ‘‘ Free” or 
the ‘‘ Erastian’’ Assembly, and therefore as much inclined to 
defer to authority as any Ultramontanes. They defer indeed 





to a book instead of a Church, or an individual representing 
a Church, but the principle is the same, and those who 
habitually distrust reason as a guide in theology 
ought by all analogy to distrust it also in political life. 
In Austria, Spain, Italy, and with one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions even in France, the faithful son of the Church is 
also the devoted adherent of the reaction, believes in authority 
as strongly as he believes in tradition, and denounces secular 
resistance with as much vigour as he anathematizes free re- 
ligious inquiry. Yet the Scotchman who patiently secs his 
friend excommunicated by his own Church because he 
habitually attends the ministrations of the same church in 
the next parish, instead of devoutly going to sleep under his 
own appointed minister—an ecclesiastical incident reported 
only last week—is in politics a determined Liberal, a pheno- 
menon as far as we know absolutely unique in Europe, or 
paralleled for very different and quite exceptional reasons 
among the Poles alone. Then Scotland is still on many points 
of social life strongly and avowedly Conservative. Birth tells 
there still, as it tells only in the less liberalized counties of Eng- 
land, and a reverence for pedigree is rarely favourable to liberal- 
ism of thought. There is, too, a real desire for land, not to live 
uponas our millionaires live, in parks without a farm attached to 
them, but for the sake of the sta‘us, and consideration, and tacit 
promise of social deference which such ownership conveys. 
This also is supposed to be an instinct tending to Toryism, 
though the smaller squires have throughout English history 
been the consistent supporters of the Liberal cause, and are 
the only class who have ever at any time embraced heartily 
Republican ideas. Above all, the Scotch are rapidly advanc- 
ing in wealth, and the special civilization which wealth 
always brings in its train. There is probably no corner of 
these islands except the radius just round London where wealth 
is deposited so rapidly as in the more densely peopled coun- 
ties of Scotland, nowhere is building going on so pro- 
fusely, or new luxuries are more rapidly introduced, and the 
nouveaux riches, one hears, are all by nature Conservative. 
Yet in spite of her creed, of her social system, and of her 
growing wealth, Scotland is heartily Liberal, sends wp mem- 
bers who support every project of reform, every revolution in 
finance, every detail of that great policy which, though it 
appears so cautious, is in fact revolutionizing every part of 
the ancient administration. There is not a division of the 
monarchy which Liberals can more cordially trust, not one in 
which Conservatism has so nearly received the sentence which 
within the lifetime of living men will be pronounced through- 
out the Empire. 

The able editor of the Scotsman, who can say of all Whig 
victories for the last thirty years quorum pars magna fut, 
and holds therefore amongst Scotch journalists a position 
scarcely given to any one of his brethren in England, is as 
much struck as ourselves with the phenomena he describes, 
but we cannot, looking at the matter from without, accept all 
his explanations. He says the people are more intelligent 
than the same class in England, which is with reservations 
true, but they are not more intelligent than the upper class in 
England, which is much more equally divided between the 
two great parties. Indeed in this country the higher the cul- 
ture the nearer is the balance, witness the University vote, 
and the severity of election struggles in the metropolitan 
counties, The ablest journals, too, he affirms are Liberal, 
but then that is even more true of England, where there is no 
such disproportion, and is partly true of Ireland, where there 
is a visible equality. No educated man dreams of glancing at 
a London Tory paper except to ascertain its news, or read 
with a smile its reasons for not believing that the sun shines 
at noonday, or for considering Mr. Disraeli the corner-stone of 
the Church. The third reason is truer, the recollection of 
that bitter contest by which Scotland helped to emancipate 
herself from what Macaulay justly called the worst constitu- 
tion ever obeyed by a country nominally free—a constitution 
which united all the selfish oppressiveness of a narrow and 
stupid oligarchy with all the irresistible strength of parlia- 
mentary government. That struggle, which lasted from 1815 
to 1831, which seemed at first so hopeless, and was at last 
so gloriously won, left a deep mark in the Scotch heart, 
and marks in granite are not effaced except by long 
attrition. Traditions somehow live in Scotland, and while 
our own ten-pounders have almost forgotten the Reform 
Bill, and quite forgotten the struggle which preceded it, 
Scotchmen recall the bad old days when a Tory was nominated 
to every office, and to be a Whig was to sacrifice every hope 
of promotion, and become in many districts a kind of social 
outcast. But the main reasons for the universality of 
Liberalism in Scotland are, we feel convinced, the constitution 
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of her Church, and the abseace of any real dread as to the 
safety of property. The creed of Scotland is Conservative, 
but its ecclesiastical system is an effectual training in demo- 
cracy, and it is by their ecclesiastical systems, not their creeds, 
that the minds of men are compressed. A man may believe 
in spiritual despotism to any extent and be as free as Montalem- 
bert, but he cannot subject himself to its daily action and 
yet remain a Liberal. In the Free Chureh of Scotland 
every office is elective, and every man who chooses— 
by the way, haven’t women in Scotland souls?—may have 
his equal vote, the shepherd, who on this point will hear of 
no ‘influence,”’ often nullifying his employer. The creed is 
severe and the discipline, but if the majority of communi- 
cants renounce the belief in either, the Free Church after a 
pause of protest must confirm the renunciation. In the 
Established Church, though the minister is often selected by 
another authority than the people, that other authority takes 
good care to be decently in accord with them, and all other 
office-bearers are as elective as in the rival Church. This 
power does not lie dormant. The people, as pastors complain 
when in private and at ease, rule the clergy a great deal too 
completely, and, like the Nonconformists, obtain in their 
Church meetings that habit of argument, and aggression, and of 
submission to defeat which always ends in producing a well- 
ordered democracy. They elect their religious parliament for 
themselves, and as they are satisfied with the work of their hands 
in this case, they come to trust them also in more practical 
affairs. A man may believe in Church authority as much as 
he pleases, or elevate a book into a deity, but if he is 
accustomed to tell his minister that his ‘‘ doctrine is ower 
cauld,’”’ and to consider himself the only authorized expounder 
of the texts he believes in, he is pretty sure to develope into a 
Whig. Finally, wealthy Scotchmen are not afraid of poor 
Scotchmen running away with their wealth. They know 
each other too well, and are all too much alike. It is of no 
use to tell a well-to-do Scotch burgher or little laird that the 
decent man who is painting his gate or building his wall is 
going, once he has the suffrage, to plunder his house or divide 
his land.* He knows perfectly well that Sandy will do nothing 
f the kind, that he respects the eighth commandment just as 
much as if it benefited him, that if he wants to plunder any- 
body it will be one whom he does not meet in church or fight 
against on the rinks. He may not be zealous to give him the 
suffrage—sympathy in Scotland is a good deal more like 
steam than rain, has a tendency upwards and not down—but 
he is not afraid of doing it, and the English dread of being 
swamped by a different class is- almost absent from his 
mind. Suppose he is swamped; he will not feel it as the 
Englishman will, for in the very worst case he will still be 
governed, as he is in church, by men who express his own 
ideas, and wishes, and tendencies in a slightly rougher and 
more arbitrary form. When the rich have nothing to fear, 
and the poor have for generations been trained to manhood 
suffrage, and the ideas of rich and poor differ only in inten- 
sity, it is natural enough that Tory candidates should be 
almost as scarce as Tory representatives. 





THE BISHOP OF NATAL’S DEPARTURE FOR HIS 
SEE. 

jee gorge the Bishop of Natal may be as a eritie,— 

and no doubt his arithmetical objections to the text 
of Exodus have popularized the truth as to its traditioual cha- 
racter far more completely than more refined criticisms could 
have done, though the Bishop may have stated the results in 
a form more negative and dogmatic than was strictly accurate, 
—there can be no question that he has attained a great vie- 
tory over his foes, both in policy and spirit, in openness of 
dealing and in Christian charity. His address at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Wednesday to those of his friends who, 
by a subscription of more than 3,300/., have rendered it 
possible for him to return to his See, and there practically try 
the question of his right to hold Church property and exercise 
whatever Church authority any colonial Bishop may exercise, 
his criticisms on the Pentateuch notwithstanding, was a model 
of manly and temperate speech and Christian feeling. If we are 
to judge, as the highest authority tells us, the tree by its fruits, 
the Bishop of Natal has by far the advantage of his opponents 
both in Africa and in England. While the Bishop of Cape 
Town has literally maneuvred to checkmate his suffragan 
by bringing most unworthy pressure to bear on the Natal 
clergy, while he has not scrupled to ask the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel to require his own endorsement 
before the bills of the South African clergy are honoured, and 
expressly on the ground that such a course would strengthen his 








hands against the Bishop of Natal, and yet has not serupled 
afterwards to deny that he had any but a financial purpose in 
view in making the request,—the victim of his intellectual 
and moral persecution has not used an expression throughout 
this controversy which goes beyond the bounds of the most 
frank and manly protest against misrepresentation and injustice, 
Even at home the Bishop’s opponents have apparently dealt 
most unjustly by him. ‘The trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund,—the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Kingdom, 
together with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hubbard, 
and Sir Page Wood,—stopped paying his salary in 1864, on 
occasion of the Bishop of Cape Town’s so-called deprivation 
of Dr. Colenso, until the legal question at issue as to his 
position should be decided; and when it was decided, instead 
of paying him his arrears and his salary, told him that if he 
wished to know why they declined to do so he must file a 
bill in Chancery. This was done many months ago, but 
their policy appears to be one of simple delay, for three times 
they have asked for time to reply to the bill, the last plea 
being that it was needful on account of the absence trom 
town of the greater number of the trustees. That is, the 
trustees waited till the long vacation, alleging other reasons, 
in order that then they might have the long vacation as an 
excuse. We must be excused for being a little less charit- 
able than the Bishop who suffers in this matter, and for 
suspecting that sheer obstruction is a part of the policy of 
the Cape Town party. The Bishop of Oxford, who is the 
head of that party, did not find the thin attendance at 
Convocation the other day and the omission to give notice 
of any such motion, any sufficient reason for delaying the 
vote of condolence with the Bishop of Cape Town, but he, or 
his brother Bishops, apparently do find it a sufficient reason 
for not answering the Bishop of Natal’s bill requiring them 
to show cause why, as trustees of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, 
they withhold a salary and arrears of salary to which he is 
most certainly legally entitled. They think that if the Bishop 
could be only starved out he would not be able to go back to 
his diocese, and there raise the great issue whether or not an 
English Bishop loses his legal episcopal rights by free but 
reverent criticism of the text of Scripture. In fact this policy 
was very near succeeding, but for the private fund just 
raised for the Bishop of Natal, whick on public grounds alone 
he was, we think, positively obliged to accept. He could not 
else have returned to his diocese and resumed his station as an 
English Bishop. 

But the public spirit in our Church and out of it has, for- 
tunately for England, defeated this little bit of (probable) 
ecclesiastical cunning, and enabled the Bishop to make public 
trial of his real standing in the Church. It is true that the 
decision of the Privy Council renders it questionable whether 
any of the Colonial Bishops in colonies with representative in- 
stitutions have any compulsory jurisdiction over their clergy. 
It is quite certain that the Bishop of Cape Town has no such 
jurisdiction,—but as Natal received its represeniativg assembly 
after the date of Dr. Colenso’s patent, it is not yet certain that 
the Bishop of Natal is without such ajurisdiction. But apart 
from the question of jurisdiction over the clergy, there is the 
question of his legal status as a body corporate, enabling 
the Bishop to hold land in trust for the Church of Eng- 
land in Natal. As to this there can be no dispute except 
on the ground that Dr. Colenso has in some way forfeited 
his status through his heresies ;—as for his so-called depriva- 
tion by his metropolitan, that has been clearly decided to be 
null and void in law, and Mr. Cardwelk has explained most 
kindly and lucidly to Dr. Gray that he has no sort of claim on 
the Government for the expenses of the trial, having well 
known by the previous decision in the case of Mr. Long that 
the English Crown would not recognize any such preten- 
sions. Thus, if there be any attempt at all made in Natal to 
resist the Bishop’s legal right to held, as Bishop, trust pro- 
perty for the Church, it must be made at once on the broad 
ground that by something Dr. Colenso has written or taught 
he has deliberately broken his connection with our Church. 
And it is in order to enable him to challenge the issue on 
this most important question that his friends have enabled 
him to return to his see. We conceive that the mode 
in which it will be raised will be something like this,—there 
will be perhaps some attempt made by his opponents at 
Natal to resist his right to preach in the cathedral; this will 
raise the question whether he is or is not really in legal status 
a Bishop; Dr. Colenso will, if the resistance be forcibly 
made, appeal to the civil courts in Natal, which, if we may judge 
from the opinion delivered by the Chief Justice there as to the 
legality of his patent, will probably give it in his favour :— 
his opponents will then appeal to the Privy Council, as the 
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supreme Court of the Empire, and in that appeal we may 
reasovably expect to see the broad issue raised whether a 
scholar’s honest criticisms on the text of the Pentateuch— 
criticisms which we may think often dreamy, vague, and un- 
scholarlike, but which would not in Germany be thought 
inconsistent with genuine moderate orthodoxy, not such 
orthodoxy, of course, as Hengstenberg’s, but such orthodoxy 
as Neander’s—are to be really fatal to the episcopal status in 
England. 

We cannot say how much we hold to be involved in the 
result. It will depend on the issue whether, in fact, the 
Church of England is to be in future presided over by really 
learned divines, or is to confess that the conditions she im- 
poses are inconsistent with sincere and fearless scholarship ;— 
whether it is to be a Church whose standards are to be 
modelled on the open mind, wide learning, faithful inferences, 
and fine ethical feeling of such men as Dr. Thirlwall, or on the 
wily manceuvres, the inverted reasoning from the expedient to 
the true, the unction without candour, the disposition to repre- 
sent God as a partizan for a particular theory of His own in- 
spiration, which have so fatally marked the career of men like 
Dr. Wilberforce. If the one, then we may well hope to see her 
spread far and wide till her branches fill the land ; if the latter, 
we shall see her killed by her own ‘odour of piety,”—not the 
true odour of piety, but that overpowering odour of piety 
which, like musk, or patchouli, or the other oppressive scents, 
can only be breathed without suffocation in the open air, but 
which men like the Bishop of Oxford insist on turning into 
the very essence of their spiritual atmosphere, whence results 
that taint of the blood in which all theological frankness, 
sincerity, and courage rapidly disappear. 

As we have said before, we are no admirers of Dr. Colenso’s 
critical school; we think he is a sanguine and rash reasoner, 
who trusts too little to general tradition, and far too much to 
slight indications often visible only to himself. But we must 
say it is simply monstrous that any church professing to love 
scholarship and truth should put its veto on such criticisms 
as his on the Pentateuch, many of which are absolutely 
undeniable, and all quite within the limits of fair opinion. 
Moreover, throughout the whole of the trial to which he has 
been subjected, Dr. Colenso has shown the true temperance, 
fortitude, cheerfulness, and meekness of spirit of a genuine 
Christian, which is very far from true of some of his oppo- 
nents. If such a man is to be excluded from our Episcopacy, 
the Church of England would soon perish of want of light and 
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THE PROBABILITY OF A REFORM BILL. 
HAT will the Government do with their immense 
majority? That is the real question now before the 
country, and when analyzed it resolves itself into the more 
restricted question—will they or will they not bring in a 
Reform Bill? We all know that they will do their daily work 
very well, meet administrative difficulties as they arise, main- 
tain decent relations with America and keep up the alliance 
with France, improve the law, relax the revenue system, 
lighten taxation, and evade all serious social questions ina fairly 
judicious manner. They will smooth over Sir George Grey’s 
blunders, support Mr. Charles Villiers in defending great 
reforms with insouciant ease, and permit Mr. Gladstone to 
establish a principle of improvement radically opposed to 
the Whig doctrine of laissez fuire. We all know that at the 
end of the session labour will be a little more free, commerce 
a little less shackled, thought bound iu fewer withes, the 
Church relieved of more ligatures, justice less hampered by 
formulas than it was at the beginning, but these things, 
though all good, are for the moment insufficient. The public 
does not talk of them, but speculates curiously whether 
the machine is to be improved as well as the cloth it makes, 
whether we are to be content with a prosperity which is 
not altogether real, or to place ourselves at once beyond the 
danger of retrogression. The firm gets on very well, but an ad- 
vance in the rate of manufacture is essential to place it beyond 
he dangers at once of strikes and of opposition. Are we to 
have it, or is the Reform question to remain for ever in the way, 
shattering parties, depriving the country of the services of men 
useful and even progressive on every other matter, splitting the 
Liberal camp till its strength is frittered away as it was at Man- 
chester, frightening a strongly Liberal section, the upper class 
of the county towns, into the support ef a party with which 
they have not an ideain common? Is Mr. Gladstone to be 
allowed to use his marvellous powers of devising, improving, 
and ruling, or simply to be the leader of a great party sup- 
ported by two-thirds of the nation, but distrusted on Reform 


alone by asection just powerful enough to paralyze his action? | nize the necessity of new fastenings. 





Are we to commence at once another thirty or forty years of 
steady progress, removing disabilities, soothing hatreds, form- 
ing alliances with our colonies, linking Ireland more strongly 
to the Empire, assisting in the emancipation of other 
European races, or are we to waste another six years in a 
sterile contest about the principles of motion, the distribution 
of power, the number of revolutions which can safely be 
made per minute, and all the other primary data of political 
mechanics ? Are we to begin the battle in thorough condition, 
or only to chatter angrily about the true principles on which 
training should be conducted ? 

Tadpole and Taper say we are; we say we are not; and 
we will give them the benefit of opening the case. Their 
argument, if we understand it, is contained in the ancient 


joke that it is a shame to fritter away one’s money in merely 


paying one’s debts. It is a pity, they say, to fritter away so 
splendid a majority in passing a bill which will either bring 
it to an end or render it unnecessary. That majority if wisely 
used may accomplish very great things —things which even 
Tadpole and Taper wish to see accomplished, changes in 
administration, in the law, in our colonial relations, in the 
organization of the huge club which practically rules the 
army. It may enable us to complete the scientific adjustment 
of our finance, by applying sound principles to local, as we 
have already done to imperial taxation, may raise materially 
the condition of the poor, may even, as the speakers confess 
with a shudder, help to get that interminable ecclesiastical 
question out of the way. If it does none of these things it 
will at least secure to the party a long and easy tenure of 
power, avert divisions, tide the country over the chasm be- 
tween Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone without any Tory 
interreguum, and generally make the lives of all Whigs very 
pleasant to themselves. Above all, it would make the Govern- 
meut strong gua Government, as a power which is not only to 
exist but to act, to urge, and lead, and restrain—by no means 
an unimportant point. Government has of late been a little 
weak, a little apprehensive of interests, a little afraid of 
giving opportuuities of controversy, perhaps even a little 
blind to the necessity of maintaining order, as in the 
lax proceedings in Belfast, and the reluctance shown 
to keep the skeleton of Convocation strictly chained ia 
its tomb. All these advantages are to be thrown away, 
and for what? For a measure which, so far as Tadpole 
and Taper can see, the country does not demand. There is 
argument in the press, but it is reasonable argument, not 
denunciation; there are no meetings, no subscriptions, no 
monster petitions, nothing anywhere which can fairly be 
called agitation. A few members have been unseated for not 
being distinct enough in the cause, but so have a few members 
for not being clear upon the malt tax, a few moderates have 
given place to men of stronger opinions, but at least as many 
Radicals have been unseated somewhat unceremoniously. 
How are the Lords to be made to pass a Reform Bill if the 
country will not stir? yet a rejected Reform Bill, if brought 
onin earnest, involves a dissolution, and so also does one 
which has been accepted and passed. Members will only be 
savage at the idea of facing their constituents so soon, and the 
long- expected defection of the Liberal Conservatives will pro- 
bably take place with that for its excuse. 

There is force in all these argumeuts, more particularly the 
last, but public opinion inclines, we believe, nevertheless to 
the replics. In the first place, the argument for delay, based 
on the value of the existing majority, implies that it is a ~ 
homogeueous whole, a body of votes which can be relied on 
even when there is no central idea to hold them tightly 
together. It is nothing of the kind. There has been no per- 
sonal ery in these elections to bind the party together, for 
though Lord Palmerston has been defended, they are Tories 
who have defended him; and though Mr. Gladstone has been 
praised, the whole body have not heartily assisted in the 
laudation. The party is not a strong staff, but a bundle of 
staves by no means all round or square, though held together by 
acommon desire to advance instead of standing still, by a 
common resolve to oppose reaction, by a common fear lest a 
Tory Government should, on some one point or other, America, 
or France, or finance, or the Church, take some retrograde 
step. ‘The pivot round which its common ideas revolve 
has been the question of Reform. ‘There is scarcely a Liberal 
in the country who has not expressed in some form or other, 
in a greater or less degree, a willingness to admit a new class 
within the pale of the Constitution, the single difference being 
the width of the door to be made. If this pivot is taken away 
the machine must cease to revolve, and it will be taken away, 
if for the second time Parliament declines or neglects to recog- 
The Radicals alone can 
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lockthe whole machine. We all talk very pleasantly, and in one 
way very truthfully, of the immense majority the Government 
have secured, but what is that majority worth if Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Forster, and Mr, Stansfeld, indignant at broken pledges, 
and aware that the one Minister they care for is in opinion on 
their side, walk out on the next great division with their 
following at their heels? The majority will not be able to 
accomplish much after that, even of its ordinary work, will 
certainly not be able to secure to the departments pleasant 
or easy lives. These men are in earnest, and there is no 
American question now to keep them, like conscripts, willing 
or unwilling, still obedient in the ranks. The Government 
would be driven on every serious emergency to renew the 
policy of last session, and look to its opponents as a reserve, 
a course fatal not only to progress, but even to the strong 
government Tadpole and Taper love. Every interest would 
be wanted and almost every individual ally, criticism would 
be dangerous, and a new idea merely a ladder to facilitate 
hostile escalade. Mr. Gladstone would be paralyzed, and 
every other Minister, except Sir Charles Wood, who sits 
in the pleasant shelter of a mound of popular ignorance, would 
be compelled in self-defence to proclaim a policy of quiescence. 
Any corporation would be too strong for the Govern- 
ment, any company too formidable, any clique, even 
the reduced band of Ultramontanes, too dangerous to be 
slighted, and every improvement would be clipped, and pared, 
and mutilated to avoid a factious opposition. The great ma- 
jority would be useless, and when Lord Palmerston gave up 
the reins Mr. Gladstone would be compelled to appeal to a 
constituency weary of watching year after year the Liberal 
waste of power. Even therefore on the party ground, we 
believe that it would be safer to introduce a well-considered, 
moderate bill, a bill based on information collected during the 
recess, a bill which could be carried without resistance, more 
especially if it were not followed by an immediate dissolution. 
Why should it be followed? The workmen who have waited 
so long would, once their object had been secured by law 
beyond all chance of revocation, wait patiently for another 
year or two, and every other class professes that it is already 
represented. The argument that the House would no longer 
represent its own constituency is not an argument, but only 
a reminiscence of 1832, of the time when a few great families 
possessed a clear majority in a House in which they now seat 
rather less than a fourth. If the Bill is a wise one it will 
make no such change as to throw electors and constituencies 
out of rapport ; it will take one session at least to pass, there 
must be time to register, and opportunity given to reorganize, 
and in the interim Parliament can go about its daily work as 
placidly as at present. The Government would at all events 
not be weaker than it will be if the earnest Reformers split 
off in disgust from the majority which at this moment inspires 
it with such hope. 





THE CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
EMPLOYED. 
SHORT time ago an attempt was made to introduce into 
India a law making the violation on the part of the 
ryots of their contracts with the proprietors of land a criminal 
offence. Sir Charles Wood, however, steadily resisted the 
proposition. In so doing he carried out the views of the 
. Indian Law Commissioners, who have proposed that those 
principles of English law only which harmonize with the 
spirit of modern times should be adopted as the foundation 
of a new Civil Code for India. The Indian Minister felt 
that the object in view being the development of the re- 
sources of a new country, it would be as absurd to import 
into such contracts the unequal laws which regulate the 
contracts between the employer and the employed at home 
as to change the character of the tenure of land in order 
that English law-books might be cited in the courts of 
justice. 

The report just issued of the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed last session to 
inquire into the state of the law as regards contracts of ser- 
vice between master and servant, reminds us of one at least 
of the existing inequalities in respect of the enforcement of 
such contracts. We trust the subject will be further con- 
sidered in the next session of Parliament. No one who has 
had any practical experience of the epinions of the working 
classes is unaware of the grievance to which we are about to 
allude. It appears that in the present state of the law the 
great proportion of persons employed as labourers for hire are 
liable to be dealt with as criminals in the event of a breach 
on their part of the contract of service. Ever since the year 





1766 justices of the peace have had the power of sending 
workman to the house of correction for periods extendine 
from one to three months, in case it should be shown that the 
person charged absented himself from the service before the con. 
tract of service was ended. On the other hand, if the master 
should omit to pay wages to the servant the justices have 
had the power of issuing a distress upon the goods of the 
master, and in default of payment the master might be sent 
to prison for not more than three months. In this case, how- 
ever, the prison is not the house of correction, but the place of 
confinement for civil debtors. The contract of service igs 
treated on the part of the masters as a civil contract through- 
out, whereas in the case of the servant criminal consequences 
are attached to the non-fulfilment of it. The year 1863 shows 
nearly 5,000 convictions of the employed for breach of con- 
tract. This circumstance alone should awaken us to the 
necessity of considering the policy of a law which produces 
so many “ awful examples”’ in so limited a space of time. 
The present law is, however, supported upon several dis. 
tinct grounds. It is contended that as most workmen are not 
worth powder and shot, it is reasonable to ensure their good 
faith in adhering to their contract, first by requiring a fort- 
night’s notice to determine the service, and then, if this be 
violated, by criminal consequences rather than by a civil pro- 
eeceding. It is supposed that a working man has no sooner 
entered into a contract of service than he is anxious to get 
rid of it, and that he can only discharge his duty under the 
influence of the fear of dismissal, or else degradation. We 
will not stop to discuss how far the latter view is the natural 
result of a long course of training, in which fear is represented 
to be the only stimulus to the performance of an obligation. 
But the first supposition is, we believe, altogether erroneous. 
It is no slight thing which will induce a working man to 
abandon his employment. The inspectors of factories give 
abundant testimony to the extent to which self-interest will 
induce the workers even to assume an appearance of content, 
rather than run the risk of being detected in complaint and 
being discharged from their employment. There is little 
cause for fear in a quiet time lest the workmen should desert 
their service. The fortnight-notice system, we think, is no real 
guarantee for the faithful discharge of duty. This view is 
strongly supported by the evidence given before the recent 
Commission, from which it appears that in Scotland, in 
several collieries and coal districts, the men work upon 
a minute’s notice, and can leave their work when they 
please, and it is said that the practice is found to work 
beneficially to both parties. We are disposed therefore to set 
little store by the argument that the practical impossibility 
of extracting damages from a deserting workman by civil pro- 
ceeding shows the importance of preserving the present 
system. But then it is said that the duties of many work- 
men involve the discharge of duties to their fellow-workmen 
and the public, and call for an unusual exercise of severity 
in their enforcement. The case is put of the ground bailiff 
of a mine, whose duty it is to cause proper air headings 
to be put up, to prevent the accumulation of noxious 
gases, but who neglects so to do, whereby an explosion of fire- 
damp takes place and lives are lost, and it is argued that 
every mine would be in danger of such accidents if the 
breach of contract on the part of the employed were not treated 
as a criminal offence. There is, however, a confusion of ideas 
here which even the acute mind of Mr. Lowe (one of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which considered this subject) 
apparently failed to detect. The fact is that an omission of 
the kind complained of is a breach of public duty, and not in 
any sense a violation of the contract of service. It is so re- 
garded by the common law of the land. Numerous cases 
have occurred in which neglect of this character has been 
punished as a criminal offence, not because of the existence 
of a special contract between the master and the servant, but 
because the servant, under certain circumstances which in- 
volved the discharge of a public duty, has been guilty of an 
omission, the direct consequence of which was the disaster in 
question, The master under similar circumstances would 
be equally liable to punishment at the common law. Mr. 
Lowe asked one of the witnesses who were examined before 
the Committee why it was wrong in principle that a criminal 
liability should attach to the breach of a civil contract. The 
witness was unable to give a sufficient answer to the question. 
We will, however, endeavour to answer it. It is of the 
essence of a crime that there should be an offence committed 
which necessarily tends to injure the public. The breach of 
a contract in the first instance affects merely the parties 
to it. They enter into it with the knowledge that 
they are only responsible to each other for its faith 
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ful observance. If it be broken the injury falls upon | than genial; her appearance is always an addition to our stock 


the individual, not upon the public at large. Other per- 
sons may be affected by the breach, but this is not a 
consequence directly flowing from it. To punish a mere 
breach of contract with criminal consequences is therefore 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the criminal law. 
To visit with criminal liability one only of the parties to a 
contract is so obvious an injustice that no one would attempt 
to justify it, were it not for the secret determination of its 
supporters to refuse to recognize any independence in the 
status of the employed. If the breach of contract also in- 
yolves an omission of public duty, then it is right that the 
offender, whether master or servant, should be made criminally 
responsible, and the common law is strong enough of itself to 
meet such a case. But if it does not involve the neglect of 
any public duty, then the usual penalties attaching to the 
violation of civil contraets only ought to be applied. So long 
as imprisonment for debt continues to be the law of the land, 
it is reasonable that both master and servant should be liable 
to confinement as ordinary debtors, as a consequence of 
these breaches of contract, but the injustice of allowing 
the master to clear himself of a default in the payment of 
wages to his servant by means of imprisonment for debt and 
the Bankruptcy Court, while the servant can only expiate his 
offence in the demoralizing society of a house of correction, 
ought not to be permitted to continue. The remedy for a 
breach of contract may be made as summary as possible, but 
the sting arising from the agreement se rong, Bk as having 
a criminal aspect on one side only ought to be removed. 

We have no fear that the result would be an increased 
neglect on the part of the employed of those obligations which, 
to some extent, involve the discharge of a public duty. The 
unselfishness which teaches a person to remember others in 
the performance of his own duty is fortunately no rarity 
among the working class. Every alley in the town could tell 
its own tale of constant disinterested self-sacrifice and thought- 
ful consideration. This tendency would be fostered by a 
policy of trust. It is true that in the majority of cases it 
would not be worth while for a master to pursue by civil 
procedure a workman who deserts his service. But the secret 
strength of the credit system does not lie in the solvency of 
the debtor, so much as in the confidence inspired by the 
regular mode in which he transactshis business. The servant 
is generally more interested in keeping his employment than 
the master can possibly be in retaining his service, and the 
bond of union between them is likely to be the most firm 
when it is admitted to be dissoluble by either party at pleasure. 
We regard the present state of the law upon this subject as 
the natural consequence of the policy of “ distrust coupled 
with fear,”” which has hitherto chiefly governed legislation in 
questions between master and servant, and we feel confident 
that in proportion as the true dignity of labour is recognized 
the instances of the desertion by the employed of their service 
will decrease. The same principle of mutual confidence which 
enables us to look with equanimity upon the possible abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, constrains us to denounce the law 
which fastens a criminal responsibility upon a breach of the 
contract of service. 








SATURN’S RING. 

F there is a queer station in the universe, unquestionably it must 
be Saturn, and the newest and probably best hypothesis, just 

put forth by Mr. Proctor, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, con- 
cerning the constitution of his rings, suggests even stranger con- 
ditions of existence for the Saturnians than have been hitherto 
supposed. It would be change enough for an inhabitant of the 
earth to be suddenly transplanted to a globe of about cighty times 
the superficial extent of the earth, lighted, however, even at best, 
by only one-hundredth part of the light we reseive from the sun, 
and indebted to Ring-light for a very considerable portion of its 
illumination. It would be a still greater change to find yourself 
in two distinct states of mind about this equivalent for the moon, 
the one, constant disgust at the numerous and enduring 
eclipses of the sun it would occasion, and the other the 
same sort of gratitude, but in a far higher degree, which 
we feel for moonlight. Consequently we might expect from 
the Saturnian poets a double treatment of that Arch or Bow, 
sometimes luminous, sometimes light-excluding ;— indeed a 
treatment that would vary considerably with the latitude occu- 
pied by the Saturnian poets in question. Our moon seldom 
subjects us to a total eclipse of the sun, and when that 
event does occur, it is too brief and trifling an inconvenience to 
render the feelings of human beings towards the moon otherwise 


of light, and she never exposes us to any direct privation. But 

the feelings of the Saturnians towards their mighty Bow must be 

very much more intense in every way, and, if Mr. Proctor is 
tight in his theory, not a little tinged with alarm. In the first place 
the Bow is a much more important individual in every sense than our 
moon, and we may be pretty sure is of the masculine and not femi- 

nine gender in their literature, if literature and gender they have. 

Whereas our moon is 60 radii of our earth distant from us, so that 

it is at least twenty times as far to our satellite as it is round the 

earth to our own antipodes, the inmost circle of the Saturnian 

Bow or Arch is less than one-tenth of the distance from the 
surface of Saturn which a traveller would have to pass over from 
the Saturnian London to the Saturnian New Zealand. While we 
write therefore of our moon as a distant, delicate, and inconsider- 

able beauty, far away in the heavens above us, far beyond all 
terrestrial measurements, the Saturnians must live under the most 
constant sense of the mighty influence exercised by that huge 
light or shadow stretching like an immediate roof so close above 
their heads, The distance of about 10,000 miles which 
separates the planet from its inmost ring is quite incon- 
siderable on a globe so huge that a journey of 10,000 
miles would only take a Saturnian one-twenticth part of the 
circuit round his globe. Even our own moon at so small a dis- 
tance as that from our much smaller world—almost as near as 
New Zealand—would be a phenomenon of no ordinary magnitude 
tous. But the Saturnian Bow to all living between the equator 
of Saturn and a latitude of about 45 degs., say between the 
equator and the Saturnian latitude corresponding to the Pyrenees, 
—is something of infinitely greater significance, which no limited 
number of such moons could render conceivable to us. When we 
consider that one surface of the ring system is (say) two-thirds of 
the surface of Saturn itself (which means about 80 complete earth 
surfaces), and that, near the equator of Saturn, three-tenths of one 
such ring surface is sometimes above the horizon at once, a disk 
equivalent to something like 30 full hemispheres of the earth, 
and that at the comparatively small distance we have named,—it 
is easy toconceive what kind of influence such a phenomenon must 
have upon the imagination of Saturnians. Nor is the influ- 
ence by any means one of pure beneficence. Mr. Proctor cal- 
culates that in the latitude 40 degs., a latitude correspond- 
ing to that of Madrid on the earth, the daily eclipses 
of the sun by the rings begin about three terrestrial years (one- 
tenth of a Saturnian year) after the autumnal equinox, a month 
of Saturn being not much shorter than three earthly years. Every 
morning and evening these eclipses by the rings continue for more 
than a year, extending as the winter deepens till the sun is eclipsed 
during the whole day; then ‘otal eclipses continue for nearly 
seven terrestrial years (between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
Saturnian year); then, as the spring comes on, the eclipses 
dwindle to morning and evening eclipses again, which endure a year 
longer ; and thus for no less than nearly nine out of the thirty or 
so earthly years which make up the huge Saturnian year, the Saturn- 
ian Madrid would ascribe its daily, and for the greater part of the 
time, all-day eclipses of the sun to this huge intercepting Arch. 
Unquestionably sonnets to the Arch would take a very different 
tone in Saturn from those of our own poets to the Moon. Some- 
thing at once very brilliant and very black, symbolical now of 
light, now of night, always of immense power, he must sway ~ 
the Saturnian imagination—in some latitudes at least—as no 
astronomical phenomenon does for us. 

But Mr. Proctor’s new theory of the Saturnian rings indefinitely 
raises our estimate of the marvellous nature of the phenomena 
they exhibit. He believes, and adduces very cogent reasons for 
his belief, that instead of consisting of a continuous flat surface, 
the rings are in fact nothing but an immense crowd of loose and 
separate planets, attracted by the bulging of Saturn’s equator to 
his equatorial region, and each circulating separately like the 
beads of a revolving necklace, but treading close on the heels of 
his companions, round the huge planet. Like the flight of asteroids 
supposed to be bits of a broken planet, which breaks 
the gap between Mars and Jupiter, or like the much mightier 
flight of luminous bodies which is sometimes supposed 
to account for the zodiacal light, Mr. Proctor supposes that what 
looks to us a continuous ring round Saturn is in fact a mob of 
satellites filling up the whole circle, and so thickly massed that to 
our telescopic powers they are indistinguishable from continu- 
ous rings, except in parts where, as in the dark, inmost, and 
transparent ring, they thin of so as to leave the body of the 
planet visible through the interstices. In the same way Mr. 





Proctor accounts for the breaks between the rings,—and for the 
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stability of the whole system, which on any hypothesis hitherto 
broached of continuous rings is practically either inconsistent 
with theory, or with observation, or with both. The new expla- | 
nation is likely enough to prove the accepted one. At all events | 
it explains some of the most cxinnnnduaey facts left unexplained 
before, and we must leave it to deeper science than ours to 
criticize it. But if it should prove true, what an astounding 
conception of the mighty bowling-ground of the solar system 
it opens out tous! Mr. Proctor supposes that planets are con- 
stantly being attracted out of the mass towards the body of 
Saturnian globe, their advanced guard in that direction consti- 
tuting indeed the dark transparent ring, and some probably even 
falling right home intothe central globe itself, —while, in the planct- 
ary whirlpool called the Ring, balls of greater velocity are constantly 
overtaking those of less velocity, and producing by their impact 
a celestial thunder and outbursts of heat such as no earthly can- 
nonade could give us any idea of. True, the cannonade goes on at 
a distance of ten thousand miles from the body of the planet, and 
far beyond the reach of its atmosphere, so that the sound is probably 
inaudible through want of a medium to convey it. But the light 


and heat of such collisions must be very considerable, and may have | 


more to do with the Condition-of-Saturn question than we have any 
idea of. A perpetual celestial thunderstorm on a huge seale, though 
withoutthe thunder, except perhaps when an occasional thunderbolt 
in the shape of an unhappy moon that has been ‘ absorbed’ drops 
plump into the body of the planet,—satellite canoning against 
satellite,—a group of celestial express trains overtaking a group 
of slow trains, and hustling each other as only worlds can hustle 
worlds,—such is the scene which, if Mr. Proctor is right, may be 
nightly present to the astronomers of Saturn, as they gaze at t what 
we from our distant station in the universe look upon as his 
system of rings. If this be so indeed, it is difficult to conecive 
anything more different than our emotions towards 

That orbéd maiden 

With white fire laden 

Whom mortals call the moon,” 


| 
than the emotions of Saturnians towards that zone of clashing 


worlds, that incessant artillery of the skies, which sometimes 
hides the sun from them, sometimes reflects back the sun upon 
them, and ever flashes on, like suspended Etnas or Ileclas in a 
rotating celestial roof, almost close to their habitation. Yet perhaps | 
even they could scarcely find poetry to express their feeling 
towards these marvellous rings more fitting than that of one of 
our own Psalins,—‘‘ [le bowed the heavens also and came down, 
and darkness was under His feet. . At the brightness that was 
before Him, the thick clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire ; 
the Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave His 
voice, hailstones and coals of fire; then the channels of waters 
were seen, and the foundations of the world were discovered at Thy 
rebuke, O Lord,—at the blast of the breath of ‘Thy nostrils.” 





MEAT. 
HE rise in the price of meat of which housekeepers are begin- 


ning to complain so bitterly, though exaggerated by popular 
So 


annoyance, appears to be real, and promises to become worse. 
far as we can ascertain, the general rise has been about fifty per 
cent., an average leg of mutton, which ten years ago cost seven- 
pence a pound, now costing tenpence halfpenny, while the special 
rise, that upon meat exclusively purchased by the rich, is a little 
more severe. Lamb now costs in West London from seventeen 
to eighteenpence a pound, and the best bits of beef from fourteen 
», an advance of at least seventy per cent. upon what 


to sixteenpence 
as the old and “ proper” rates. The 


experienced housekeepers regret 


rise is naturally much more discussed than any similar increase in | 


any other article—butter, for example, has risen more—forit presses 
with special severity upon the talking 
incomes, households ranging from 2001. to 7001 a year. While 
the artizan can give up meat altogether, or confine himself to pork 
»we shall speelily mention never 





and bacon, which from a cau 
rise in proportion, and while the rich do not mind the price, the 
average income-taxpayer can neither buy nor abstain from buying. 
He can reduce his own consumption very easily till the difference is 
made up, and his wife will help him in doing it, but then his 
domestics will not, and he does not see his way towards dis- 
pensmg with his domesties. We have always resisted the ery 
against the class, as arising from annoyance at 

change, but if there is a point upon which English servants are 
blindly unreasonable it is this of fool. They will on this point 
put up with no inconvenience however temporary, assist in no 

f; 


an inevitable social 


economy however 


class, men with moderate | 


light, condemn no waste however profuse or , 


a 
jabsurd, They do not openly say, as Indian servants, for example, 
do, “I serve for my belly’s sake,” but men who at home never buy 
meat turn up their noses at a cut joint, and women who have bh een 
| brought up on potatoes declare that cold meat must of necessity 
be unwholesome. Accustomed to easy lives, and with none but 
bodily pleasures, they do not consider even money a substitute for 
good dinners, and the householder who thinks he can reform the 
kitchen as well as the parlour soon finds himself the mark for ever 
‘recurring complaint. In dozens of houses the servants, for example, 
entirely refused to assist their master’s experiments on the value of 
charqui, declaring that if it was bad he ought to be hanged for 
poisoning them, and if it was good he ought to be ashamed of his 
meanness. If meat rose to fivefold its price the London employer 
| would have to provide the same quantity for the kitchen, and he 
' feels every penny his butcher puts on as directly as if Mr. Gladstone 
had added it on to his income-tax. Ile feels it all the more because 
he hears on every side that he has not seen the end of the rise, that 
he will yet have to pay another twenty or thirty per cent., and even 
‘then be far from secure that the process will not continue. The 
general rise in prices which is now in progress throughout the 
world, and will in twenty years more halve the value of all fixed 
| incomes, has in the matter of meat been accelerated by accidental 
causes. ‘There are more people to buy it, if not for themselves 
then for their servants, and there is less to be bought. Stock- 
keeping was not till 1861 a very profitable occupation, and since 
that year we have had such short crops of green food and turnips 
| that the heavy profit on wool has been seriously diminished. This 
| ye: w there was in some counties no grass to speak of at all, and 
the lambs and calves were recklessly killed to avoid the expense 
of their keep. Mr. Mechi says he has sold lambs at a shilling 4 
pound as they stand, and of course if that is the case we are not 
very likely next year to get very cheap mutton. Beef is sure to 
be dearer still, a bullock yielding no wool and taking more time, 
and it is not impossible that the prediction so constantly 
| hazarded around us may prove true, and fourteenpence be soon 
| the minimum price for decently good flesh meat. 

If it is, the working population will be compelled to give it 
|up altogether, Thirty shillings a week is still a good average 
| wage for a skilled artizan, and out of thirty shillings a week it is 
| quite impossible to spend fourteen upon one article, and he could 
| not feed an average household upon less than twelve pounds’ weight 
a week. He must fall back upon flour, or at best restrict himself 
‘to meat for the Sunday dinner, and even that moderate luxury 
will, if he has less than the average we have quoted, purchas- 
ableonly by sacrifices he will, if an unselfish man, be most un- 
The loss is not of much consequence to his 


willing to make. 
health, meat giving only one thing which bread and meal will not 
supply, and many classes, such as factory hands, will probably be 
the better for its absence. ‘The mass of maukind eat no meat, and 
some of the finest races in the world, like the Scotch Highlanders, 
never see it except when walking about in the fields, and bearing, 
as Scott said, a Saxon insteal of a Norman name. Meat is not 
half so essential as milk, which Londoners unfortunately do not 
get in any sufficient quantity, and the unprecedented plenty of 
bread will keep the mass of people from suffering greatly from the 
loss. But though the deprivation may not injure their health it 


' | will seriously injure their comfort, and probably lead to an im- 


|mense and dangerous inerease in the practice of dram-drinking. 
' Gin is the poor man’s substitute for animal fat, and if he could 
take it in moderation it would not be altogether a bad one, but 
the faculty of moderation in dram-drinking is given only to High- 
landers, Dutchmen, and Danes. 
| Abstinence, however, as we have shown, is impossible to the 
| middle-class householder, and there ought somewhere to be some 
hope for him. It is not very visible nevertheless. The popular 
theory that if nobody will eat lamb or veal mutton and beef will 
be cheaper is popular rabbish simply. In the first place, the 
elasses which buy lamb and veal will not abstain for anybody, 
will rather inerease the demand to show that they can afford it. 
In the second place, if they did, one great temptation to the 
breeder, the high price he gets for his young stock, without waiting, 

nd without running the risk of death, would be removed, and we 
mi yuld have less mutton and beef than ever, instead of more. Nor 
have we quite complete confidence in the law of supply and 
demand when, as in the agriculture of England, supply is limited 
by natural causes. It is all very well to say that if sheep pay 
sheep will be kept, but the conversion of arable into grass is not done 
ina year. ‘There are leases to modify, and labourers to dismiss, 
ind buildings to render useless, and a great risk to be run, for 
evass farming in England, even when it pays, is nearly as uncertain 
as wheat-growing in Ireland, the drought being just as likely here 
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as an overplus of moisture there. ‘The country is still covered with | 
small farms, and cultivated by tenants, and a dry year to a small | 
grass farmer with rent to pay is neither more nor less than destruc- | 
tion. There will be an increase of supply in Ireland, where the | 
process has already begun, and some slight increase in England, | 
but it is not yet proved that cither or both will be sufficient to 
meet an ever growing demand. They may and probably will | 
keep prices from rising permanently to an excessive height, but | 
they will not reduce them soon, nor bring them back to their old | 
level at all. Wealth increases too fast for that, even if the purchas- | 
ing power of the sovereign were not declining under Professor | 
Jevons’s eyes. 

We look for improvement rather to that general levelling in 
price all over the world which since we abolished the corn laws 
has taken place in corn. There were places in the world where 
corn grew cheaply, and as soon as the duty on grain was remove | 
the price of bread changed from the English to an international 
level. At present a moderate harvest in England makes very 
little difference, provided the harvest elsewhere is good, and so, 
granted certain conditions, it would be with meat. The conditions 
are only three—the existence of cheap meat somewhere, peace, and 
the possibility of transporting it without injury to its nourishing 
qualities. Of these we have the first two, it being quite certain 
that a large sale at 4d. a pound would enrich the South American 
stockholder and the Australian shepherd-lord to an unheard-of 
extent. Freight would not add a halfpenny a pound to the 
cost, and for good meat at sixpence a pound there is a prac- 
tically unlimited demand. The single difliculty is transport, 
nature, which did not perhaps contemplate the existence of 
** provinces covered with houses,” and, to judge from the 
death-rate, is slow to reconcile herself to them, having ruled 
that meat kept for many days should not be eaten by man. At 
the same time she has certainly provided antiseptics which are 
not available, and therefore probably also others which are. Frost, 
for example, will keep meat fresh and edible for any length of time, 
bits of a mammoth which died say about the year One having 
been eaten in Siberia without indigestion or other harm. If any- 
thing can be discovered which will perform the work of frost, and 
keep meat sweet say for six months, the price of meat will at once 
bereduced to an international standard, and certain unpeopled plains 
be very rapidly covered with flocks and herds. One Society, we 
believe, thinks it has found out a plan, and gives people meat to 
eat which has been kept for months, and which is very good, but its 
plan is not yet mature. ‘The idea is to keep flesh in cylinders 
to which air cannot penetrate, but the primary difficulty, the sub- 
stance to be employed, has not yet been solved. Wood will not 
do, or metal, and glass, which will do, is not well adapted for 
stowage as cargo, though it answers excellently for an experi- 
ment which proves nothing, except that meat in an airtight 
vessel will keep. ‘The Company may, however, hit upon some 
device, such as glass as strong as steel, and at all events the diffi- 
culty cannot be wholly beyond the resources of science, and once 
removed the necessity for any change of diet will be soon averted. | 
Only we warn any speculator who tries the experiment not to 
make mistakes at first, and not if he cau help it to give his meat 
when he gets it a foreign name. ‘Two blunders of the kind have 
ruined the chances of charqui, which secmed at first most promis- 
ing. Servants were not going to approve of beef with a name like | 





that, and when some lots were condemned as unfit for human food | 
even their less fastidious masters recoiled in disgust and appre- 
hension. ‘There are races which feed on blubber, and races which 


and delicate task of displacing Episcopacy in one country while he 
established it in the other. On the 1st of November, 1689, Dal- 
rymple was re-appointed to his old post of President of the Court 
of Session. A combination of parties in Scotland, however, under 
the title of ** the Club,” now banded together in opposition to 
the Government, and especially to the two Dalrymples, ‘ They 
laid on the table of the Parliament” a law which interdicted the 
King from ever employing in any public office any person who 
had ever borne any part in any proceeding inconsistent with the 
Claim of Right, or who had ever obstructed or retarded any good 
design of the Estates. This law, ** which,” Macaulay observes, 
“unites withina very short compass almost all the faults which a law 
can have, was well known to be aimed at the new Lord Presi- 
dent, and at his son, the new Lord Advocate. Their prosperity 
and power made them objects of envy to every disappointed can- 
didate for oftice. ‘That they were new men, the first of their race 
who had risen to distinction, and that nevertheless they had by mere 
force of ability become as important in the State as the Duke of 
Hamilton of the Earl of Argyll, was a thought which galled 
the heart of many needy and haughty patricians. ‘To the Whigs 
of Scotland the Dalrymples were what Halifax and Carmarthen 
were to the Whigs of England. Neither the exile of Sir James 
nor the zeal with which Sir John had promoted the Revolution 
was received as an atonement for old delinquency. They had 
both served the bloody and idolatrous House. They had both 
oppressed the people of God. ‘Their late repentance might per- 
haps give them a fair claim to pardon, but surely gave them no 
right to honours and rewards.” The Act of Incapacitation 
was carried by seventy-four votes to twenty-four, and next the 
Club aimed a still more direct blow atthe Dalrymples, by laying 
claim for the Parliament to a veto on the nomination of the 
Judges, and assuming the power of stopping the Signet, so sus- 
pending the whole administration of justice till this claim should be 
allowed. ‘They also refused to grant any supplies till the obnoxious 
Act should have received the Royal assent. ‘The Parliament was 
adjourned, and during the recess the Club attempted to agitate 
the public mind against the Government, but gradually it lost 
ground and public support to such an evident extent that the 
Government ventured to open the Courts of Justice, which the 
Estates had closed. ‘The Lords of Session appointel by the King 
took their seats, and Sir James Dalrymple presidel. In vain did 
the Club attempt to incite the mob to make a forcible attack on the 
Bench. Their power had for the present gone by, and the Dal- 
rymples and the Government triumphed. On the 21st of April, 
1690, Sir James was raised to the Peerage as Viscount of Stair, 
Lord Glenluce and Stranraer, with limitations to the heirs male 
of his body. He died on the 25th of November 1695, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was buried in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral Church at Edinburgh. 

Besides Sir John Dalrymple, * the Master of Stair,” Lord 
Stair had four other sons and four daughters. ‘The second son, 
Sir James Dalrymple of Borthwick, became an alvocate, was one of 
the principal clerks of the Court of Session, and on the 28th of 
April, 1698, was created a baronet. He is well known as the 
author of the curious and valuable work, Collections concerning the 
Scottish History, and is the ancestor of the present Earl of Stair. 
The third son, Sir Hugh Dalrymple of North Berwick, also 
became an advocate, and one of the Commissioners of Edinburgh. 


| Ile was created a baronet April 29, 1698 (the day after his 


brother James), aud on the 7th of June succeeded to his father’s 
otlice of President of the Court of Session. He served in Parlia- 
ment for North Berwick, and supported the Union; and died 





love rotten fish, folk who can enjoy stinking venison or rotting 
game, and people who will not eat cheese till it trots about their 
plates, but the man has yet to be found who eats with cordial appre- 
ciation a putrid round of beef. 


THE DALRYMPLES OF STAIR (CONCLUDED). 
S™ JAMES DALRYMPLE, Lord President Stair, the father 

of the unfortunate bride of Baldoon, accompanied William 
of Orange from Holland in 1688, and went down to Scotland, 
where he had first entrusted to him the important duty of pro- 
curing a majority of Parliament. ‘This he secured by the pro- 
visions that none but * papists” should be excluded from voting 
at the elections, and that the commissioners for the boroughs 
should be chosen by a poll of freemen, thus throwing the 
choice on the body of the people, instead of the great landed pro- 
prictors. Ie also wrote to William strongly urging that the 
question of a Presbyterian Church government for Scotland should 
be settled by the Scottish nation itself, before the King formally 


February 1, 1737, in his eighty-fifth year. Ils was consequently 
about sixteen at the time of his sister Janct’s unlucky wedding, 
and may have been the younger brother who carried her to 
church. He is the ancestor of General Sir [lew Dalrymple—the 
unlucky and unpopular colleague of Sir Arthur Wellesley in 
Portugal—of the present Baronet of the same name, and of Sir 
James Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, Bart., who has been well 
known in late years as a debater on naval affairs, and has just lost 
his seat for Portsmouth. ‘Thomas, the fourth son of the first 
Viscount Stair, was Physician in Ordinary to the King in Scotland. 
The fifth son, Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, was also an advo- 
cate, and ereatel a baronet May 8, 1700, He was Solicitor 
General to Queen Anne, a Commissioner for the Union, and 
|entered the united Parliament in Febraary, 1707. He was also 
Queen’s Advocate and Auditor of the Exchequer in Scotland, and 
died in 1721. His grandson, Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, 
third baronet (born October 19, 1726), became a Lord of Session, 
and was the well-known Lord Hailes, the distinguished antiquary 





assumed the administration, so as to free William from the difficult 


and historian, who died November 29, 1792. 
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tiv John Dalrymple, who succeeded his father, the First Lord 
President Stair, as second Viscount Stair, and concerning whose 
character and career we have already said something in speaking 
of his father, was born about the year 1648, and became a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in 1672. He soon rose to 
eminence in his profession, and was one of the counsel for the 
Earl of Argyll in his trial for treason in 1681. When his father 
retired to Holland he fell under suspicion at Court, and in 1682 
was committed to the castle of Edinburgh and fined 500/. ster- 
ling, on pretence that he, as heritable bailie of the regality of 
Glenluce, interfering with the sheriff of Galloway's jurisdiction, 
had amerced his own and his father’s tenants too low for haunting 
conventicles. Again, in 1684, on other pretences, he was seized at 
his country house, and committe 1 a close prisoner to the Tolbooth 
of Edinburgh, where he lay from the 11th of September to the 
11th of December. Apparently he was sickened by this time of 
martyrdom in the cause of freedom, and his paternal estate 
being, as we have seen, in jeopardy from his father’s proceedings, 
John Dalrymple made his peace at Court, and on the removal of 
Sir George Mackenzie for not complying with the King’s design in 
taking away the penal laws against ‘ papists,” Sir John was made 
Lord Advocate, and arrived in Edinburgh, February 14, 1687, 
bringing with him an order from King James for 1,200/., of 
which 500/. was for the fine he paid in 1682, and the remainder 
for his charges in his journey and his loss of practice during 
his absence. He also brought a comprehensive pardon to his 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, particularly for their con- 
verse with traitors, and to his little son, who had accidentally shot 
his brother. As Lord Advocate, Sir John Dalrymple complied 
with all the measures of the Court, and on the 23rd of February, 
1688, was appointed a Lord of Session and Lord Justice Clerk. ‘The 
Revolution came, and, as we have seen, Sir John changed sides at 
once, and co-operated with his father in establishing the throne of 
William and Mary. He was very active in the Convention Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, where his eloquence gave him great power. He 
will be always remembered as having borne the chief part in passing 
the resolution of the Convention declaring the throne vacant, and he 
was one of the three Commissioners sent up to London to offer the 
Crown of Scotland to the Prince and Princess of Orange in 1689. 
In 1690 he was re-appointed to his office of Lord Advocate, and in 
1691 he was named as an additional Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, to reside near the King, and to have the real direction of affairs 
for that kingdom, Melville, the other Secretary, being left for a 
short time in the enjoyment of his secretaryship, but losing all but 
the mere name of office. 

The Master of Stair, as he was now called, continued to govern 
Scotland for William with great ability and success, until he 
became involved in 1692 in the atrocity known in history as the 
Massacre of Glencoe. Macaulay thus attempts to explain his 
motive in becoming the chief author of this great crime. ‘ The 
Master of Stair,” he observes, ‘‘was one of the first men of his 
time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. 
His polished manners and lively conversation were the delight of 
aristocratical societies, and none who met him in such societies 
would have thought it possible that he could bear the chief part 
in any atrocious crime. His political principles were lax, yet not 
more Jax than those of most Scotch politicians of that age. 
Cruelty had never been imputed to him. Those who most dis- 
liked him did him the justice to own that where his schemes of 
policy were not concerned he was a very good-natured man. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that he gained a single 
pound Scots by the act which has covered his name with infamy. 
H{[e had no personal reason to wish the Glencoe men ill. ‘There 
had been no feud between them and his family. His property lay 
in a district where their tartan was never seen. Yet he hated 
them with a hatred as fierce and implacable as if they had laid 
waste his fields, burned his mansion, and murdered his child in the 
cradle. ‘To what cause are we to attribute so strange an antipathy ? 
The question perplexed the Master’s contemporaries, and any 
answer which may now be offered ought to be offered with diffi- 
dence. ‘The most probable conjecture is that he was actuated by 
an inordinate, an unscrupulous, a remorseless zeal for what seemed 
to him to be the interest of the State. The Master of Stair seems 
to have proposed to himself a truly great and good end, the 
pacification and civilization of the Highlands. He was by the ac- 
knowledgment of those who most hated him a man of large views. 
He justly thought it monstrous that a third part of Scotland should 
be in a state scarcely less savage than New Guinea, that letters of 
fire and sword through a third part of Scotland should be century 
after century a species of legal process, and that no attempt should 
be made to apply a radical remedy to such evils. ‘The independence 





affected by a crowd of petty sovereigns, the contumacious resistance 

they were in the habit of offering to the authority of the Crown 

and of the Court of Session, their wars, their robberies, their 
fire-raisings, their practice of exacting black mail from people more 

peaceable and useful than themselves, naturally excited the disgust 
and indignation of an enlightened and politic gownsman, who was 

both by the constitution of his mind and by the habits of his pro- 

fession a lover of law and order. His object was no less than a com- 
plete dissolution and reconstruction of society in the Highlands, such 

a dissolution and reconstruction as two generations later followed 

the battle of Culloden. In his view the clans as they existed 

were the plagues of the kingdom, and of all the clans the worst 

was that which inhabited Glencoe. He had, it is said, been par- 

ticularly struck by one frightful instance of the lawlessness and 
ferocity of those marauders. ‘To the Master of Stair it seemed the 

people among whom such things were done and were approved 

ought to be treated like a pack of wolves, snared by any device, 

and slaughtered without mercy.” The means he took to effect the 
extirpation of the people of Glencoe were as reprehensible as the 
act itself. ‘* The evidence of MaclIan’s tardy submission was sup- 

pressed. ‘The certificate which the sheriff of Argyllshire had 

transmitted to the Court at Edinburgh was never laid before the 
Board, but was privately submitted to some persons high in office, 

and particularly to Lord President Stair, the father of the Secretary. 

These persons pronounced the certificate irregular, and indeed 

absolutely null, and it was cancelled.” The Master then, with 

Argyll and Breadalbane, contrived a plot for the destruction of the 
clan. An order was laid before the King, and signed by him, which 
empowered the Ministers to deal with Glencoe by martial law. 

‘Tt was fortunate, the Secretary (Dalrymple) wrote, that 
it was winter. ‘This was the time to snare the wretches! 
The nights were so long, the mountain tops so cold and stormy, 

that even the hardiest men could not long bear exposure 
to the open air without a roof or a spark of fire. That 
the women and the children could find shelter in the desert 
was quite impossible. While he wrote thus,” continues Macaulay, 
‘*no thought that he was committing a great wickedness crossed 
his mind, Ie was happy in the approbation of his own conscience. 
Duty, justice, nay, charity and mercy, were the names under 
which he disguised his cruelty ; nor isit by any means improbable: 
that the disguise imposed upon himself.” ‘* Better,’ he wrote, 
‘not meddle with them, than meddle to no purpose. When the 
thing is resolved, let it be secret and sudden.’ He was obeyed, 
and it was determined that the Glencoe men should perish, not by 
military execution, but by the most dastardly and perfidious form 
of assassination.” In February the atrocious design was carried 
out, though not so completely as Stair had desired. ‘The news of 
the event spread with extraordinary slowness and indistinctness, and 
it was nearly a year before a narrative of the facts appeared im 
print, and still longer before they were generally believed. Some 
of the actors in the deed soon began to exhibit signs of remorse 
and fear, but the Master of Stair was above all such feelings.. 
‘‘The only thing I regret,” he writes, “tis that any got away!” 
For some time the matter excited little public attention, but at 
last, “‘ towards thecloseof the year 1693, the reports which hadat first 
been contemptuously derided as factious calumnies began to be gene- 
rally thought deserving of serious attention.” ‘The Queen, Mary, had 
been much shocked by them, and at her request William appointed 
Hamilton and other Scotchmen of note to investigate the matter; but 
Hamilton died, and the matter was again allowed to drop by the Go- 
vernment. Butall Scotland was at last aroused, party feeling stimu- 
lating the natural feelings of humanity. The Scottish Parliament 
which was about to assemble in 1695 was bent on investigation, and 
the King, who was about to leave for the Continent, foundit necessary 
to anticipate them by a Royal Commission, at the head of which 
was T'weeddale, and after considerable delays it was also found neces- 
sary to present the report to the Parliament without sending it pre- 
viously to the King for his consideration. The conclusion to which 
the Commissioners came was that the massacre of Glencoe was a 
barbarous murder, and that of this barbarous murder the letters of 
the Master of Stair were the sole warrant and cause. The Estates 
thereupon resolved, without a dissentient voice, that the order 
signed by William did not authorize the slaughter of Glencoe, 
and, though not unanimously, that the slaughter was a mur- 
der. They then passed several votes, the sense of which was to be 
embodied in an address to the King. There was great debate as to 
what should be demanded respecting the Master of Stair, but his 
friends so far prevailed as to prevent anything affecting him 
beyond his official position. ‘They censured him, but censured 
him in terms far too soft. They blamed his immoderate zeal against 
the unfortunate clan, and his warm directions about performing 
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the execution by surprise. But instead of demanding that he should | regardless of the limits of sectarian religion. 


be brought to trial as a murderer, they declared that, in 
consideration of his absence and of his great place, they left it 
to the Royal wisdom to deal with him in such a manner as might 
vindicate the honour of the Government.” As usual, the sub- 
ordinate agents bore the chief brunt of the storm. ‘The Master 
of Stair was merely dismissed from his offices. ‘The same year he 
succeede | his fither as second Viscount Stair, but did not take 
his seat in Parliament for some years. He wished to do so in 
1698, but was dissuaded by Queensberry, Argyll, and other friends, 
and by his brother, the new Lord President. who went to Newlis- 
ton for that purpose, as the Justice Clerk was determined, if he 
offered to take his seat, to call for the vote and address respecting 
the Glencoe massacre. But the lapse of time and a new reign 
proved favourable to Stair. Ile took the orths and his seat on the 
21st of February, 1700, and on the accession of Anne was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and on the 8th of April, 1703, was created Earl 


| _of that year in the Senate of the United States. 


In this last respect 
almost all those who dreaded the influence of Roman Catholicism 
were his opponents. But his system in the main has prevailed, and 
its working has been his justification. He was one of the first of our 
public men to assume an attitude of open hostility to slavery, to per- 
ceive its essentially, its necessarily aggressive character, and its de- 
moralizing effect upon our national politics, and to declare himself 
therefore without entering the ranks of the abolitionists its foe with- 
in the limits of the law. From this position he has never receded, nor 
has he ever vacillated one moment in maintaining it. He was the 


| first of our statesmen to declare that ‘there is a higher law than 


the Constitution,” which regulates our authority over the national 
domain, and devotes it, not less than to other objects, to liberty. 
Ife did this in 1850 in the course of his opposition to the com- 
promise measures—compromises with the slave interest of course 
In his speech 


upon that occasion there is this remarkable passage :— 


of Stair, Viscount Dalrymple, Lord Newliston, Glenluce, and | 


Stranraer. 
Commissioners for that treaty in 1705. 
anxiety and fatigue, as well as the unpopularity attending the 
accomplishment of this act, were too much for his strength. On 
the 8th of January, 1707, he spoke very earnestly on the twenty- 
second article of the treaty, and afterwards walked home, and dined 
very cheerfully with company, but died suddenly the same day. 


MR. SEWARD. 
[From oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, July 14, 1865. 

Ir there be one man eminent in political life in the United States 
who is regarded in Great Britain with more general disfavour than 
any other that mam is Mr. Seward. He seems to be the béte noir, 
the Yankee bugaboo, of every true Briton. At the height of 
the excitement about our rebellion Mr. Lincoln was called all kinds 
of hard names by the British Press of one inclining, and by that 
of the other Mr. Davis was spoken of with mingled censure of his 
principles and admiration of the splendour of his abilities. But 
as to Mr. Seward there was singular unanimity of condemnation. 
Among all the offensive politicians in the United States he was 
found most offensive, and indeed it seemed as if, even by the 
Liberals and others who favoured the preservation of this Re- 
public, our Secretary of State was made the scapegoat of the 
nation, bearing upon his devoted head all the anger and resent- 
ment excited by the various causes of grievance which we were 
supposed to have given the British Government and_ people, 
hardly less at times by our friends than by our enemies. There 
was cause of course for all this, although I hardly think good 
reason. Mr. Seward’s official position placed him always at the 
point of collision between the two countries. If we were injured 
he was the attorney for the plaintiff; if you, attorney for the 
defendant ; and, whether there is a case or not, the parties to a suit 
never take a calm and professional view of the purposes and pro- 
ceedings of the legal gentlemen upon the other side, witness the 
famous case of ** Bardell v. Pickwick.” And whether there were an 
actual grievance on either side to be discussed or not, Mr. Seward 
was the spokesman of a nation which, having been made the butt 
of Europe ever since it had the audacity to be born at its full 
time, to be brought forth, has of necessity maintained a constant 
attitude of defence and of resentment that has led those who do 
not see the necessity for its existence to regard it as tetchy, 
irritable, vain, and singularly lacking in proper deference to its 
betters. It is therefore with some apprehension of sending an 
unwelcome letter that, fulfilling a purpose long entertained, | 
endeavour to give the readers of the Spectator what seems to me 
a just appreciation of Mr. Seward as a public man. 

Mr. Seward has been in public life nearly if not quite forty 
years, and from the beginning of his career to the present day his 
efforts have been directed toward the moral and _ intellectual 
elevation of his countrymen, and, as far as it was in his power, of 
all mankind. He has sought to remove disabilities, to do away 
privilege and restriction, to abrogate, or at least to mollify, the 
harsh codes which we all have inherited from the days when 
strength was the only right and force the only law. Ile became 
Governor of the State of New York in 1858, and was re-elected. 
To his efforts that commonwealth largely owes the improvement 
of its internal resources, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
and the establishment of a new system of common-school instruc- 
tion, the advantages of which he Jaboured amid much obloquy to 
diffuse among our entire population, foreign as well as native, and 


Ile warmly supported the Union, and was one of the 
But it is said that the | 








“T feel assured that slavery must give way, and will give way to tho 
salutary instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of 
humanity ; that emancipation is inevitable and is near; that it may be 
hastened or hindered; that all measures which fortify slavery or extend 
it tend to the consummation of violence; all that check its extension 
and abate its strength tend to its peaceful extirpation. But I will adopt 
none but lawful, constitutional, and peaceful measures to secure even 
that end, and none such can I or will I forego.” 


The last sentence of this passage is the key to Mr. Seward's 
political life, in his later as well as his earlier days. He seeks to 
accomplish his ends by peaceful and lawful, almost, it may be 
said, by legal methods. He would appeal to men’s reason and to 
their interests, rather than to their fears. Bred to the law, and 
having attained distinction at the Bar, it is the habit of his mind 
to narrow a question down, as if by pleadings, until a distinct 
issue is reached, and then to try that issue according to the law 
and the evidence. Certainly a not unreasonable mode of pro- 
cedure, but Mr. Seward seems at times to forget that some ques- 
tions arise which are too fundamental to be treated after a nisi 
prius fashion, and that forces are sometimes not only too turbulent, 
but too elementary and too vital, to yield to any prescriptive 
methods of restraint, or in fact to anything except greater forces 
of the same nature, by which they are destroyed. IIe is, too, 
upon all subjects a politic man. He has written despatches as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs which when published abroad 
seemed to the people to whose representatives they were 
addressed decidedly impolitic. And if the object and the 
end of a diplomatic note were merely the immediate impres- 
sion to be produced by it abroad, this judgment might in 
many cases be correct. But he looks far beyond that, and also 
much this side of it. He knows that from the nature of our 
Government he must speak not only as the representative of that 
Government, but in a manner which will enlist the sympathies of 
the people of the country, and therefore so long as he does no 
essential injustice, and offers no real affront, he is more thoughtful 
of the prejudices and the feelings of the people for whom he speaks 
than of those of the people whom he addresses. He has felt that 
since he has been Secretary of State it became him more to assert 
the dignity of his Government and the integrity of his country 
than to conciliate and persuade those who were inclined to 
derogate from that dignity and to regard that dignity as destroyed. 
He barely in this respect satisfied the demands of his country- 
men during their time of excitement and trial, although now they 
all see that what they were inclined to reject as pusillanimity was 
indeed a wise moderation. Ilis recent position has been one of 
exceeding delicacy and difficulty, and during the rebellion he 
whom the journalists of London and Paris were attacking for his 
self-sufficiency and his presumption was almost flouted and scoffed 
at by those of New York and Boston as a trackler to European 
power. He is the most peaceful of men. ILis temperament leads 
him to conciliation, and to this end he is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing except honour and principle. ‘Throughout the war his in- 
fluence has been exerted to preserve peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. [lad he been one jot more yielding, 
either in fact or in manner, Mr. Lincoln might have felt 
obliged to place another person in his chair, in which case 
the chances of war would have been greatly increased. It was 
at his instance that General Dix’s order in regard to the pursuit 
of the St. Alban’s raiders into Canada was revoked, and, that done, 
he made the peaceful and legal move of issuing the order by which 
passports were required for crossing the border. He put his 
politic finger upon the spring that moved the whole Canadian 
people. In ten days he was besieged with entreaties from Canada 
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to recall this order, lis reply was, If you will give shelter to 
people who rob our banks, burn our houses, and shoot our people, 
can you complain that we insist upon seeing what sort of folk are 
going back and forth between us and you?” His antagonists were 
at his feet, 
accomplish them—by peaceful policy. Ilis course 
the slavery question was marked by the same temper and manner. 
‘The open and the relentless foe of oppression, he kept always 
within the bounds not only of Parliamentary propriety but of 
social courtesy, and he never gave the slaveho'ders the opportunity 





in Congress upon 


either of an accusation that he was ready to attack their constitu- 
tional rights, or of fastening upon him any social stigma. They 
hated him witha bitter hatred as a senator, but could find no 
excuse for refraining from courteous intercourse with him as a 
gentleman. ‘The very men who were fomenting the great insur- 
rection dined at his table, and he dinel at theirs, though all the 
while they regarded him, and justly regarded him, as their most 
formidable opponent. [ remember being in the parlour of an 
insurance company early in the spring of 1860, when the nomi- 
nations for President hal not yet been mide. ‘There were 
half a dozen gentlemen present, among them a slaveholder, an 
exceedingly highly dried old Virginia gentleman. The talk was of 
course of politics and the coming election, At last the Virginian, 
with much nervousness, said, ‘* Well, gentlemen, let me tell you 
this, elect Mr. Seward and you will see this Union dissolved im- 
mediately.” Such an outspoken declaration somewhat startled 
the company, and there was an impressive silence for a few 
seconds, when one of the other gentlemen, turning to the slave- 
holder, said calmly but very decidedly, “ [ am glad to hear you 
say that, Sir, if you mean it. Mr. Seward is not my man, because 
[ aman old Democrat ; but if you Southern gentlemen mean to 
say that because he or any other man is constitutionally elected 
President, you will break up the Government, then [ vote for Mr. 
Mr, Seward was not nominated, and many 





Seward on principle.” 
persons who would have voted for him did not vote for Mr. Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln was comparatively unknown, and they felt it 
to be a disgrace to the Republican party that Mr. Seward did not 
receive its nomination. But if his party flinched from him, he 
did not flinch from his party, or hesitate one instant about assert- 
ing and maintaining to the utmost of his power the principles which 
had been his guide throughout his political life. In the gloomy and 
uncertain days that followed the election of Mr. Lincoln, when in the 
Congressional session of 1860-1 some of his party were paltering, 
and shuffling, and compromising, and offering to ‘let the South go” 
on the one hand, or to ‘* split the difference” with them, and give 
up half the territories to slavery on the other, Mr. Soward said in 
the Senate :— 

“I avow here my adherence to the Union, with my friends, 
with my party, with my State, or without either, as they may 
determine, in every event of peace or of war, of honour or dishonour, 
of life or death. I certainly shall never directly or indirectly 
give my vote to establish or sanction slavery in the common territory of 


the United States, or anywhere else in the world.” 


Yet in this speech, and in another made about the same time, 
there were passages which caused him to be denounced by zealots 
as a lukewarm trifler. But this is the man,—to be firm as a rock 


upon every point of principle, and to be easy, good-natured, and 


anl he accomplished his purposes as he loves to | 


1 'o which of those classes does the 


| very disagreeable,” to use a description of them that has been 
|given in an eminent quarter. Bat he, and those for whom he 
! 


rerecableness 





| speaks, will reciprocate the wish, and attribute the dis: 


of the communications to their subjects and their occasions, 
European Powers have sometimes found diplomatic notes that were 
less direct and outspoken than Mr. Seward’s, more fraught with 
peril, and really more derogatory to their dignity. 

A YANKEE, 


LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES, REFORMERS, 
To THe Eprror or tuk * Seecraror.” 
Sir,—In the lists of those who have been returned for the new 
| Parliament the letters ** L” and **C” are taken to be suificiently dis- 
tinctive. I confess that even with the help of Mr. Gladstone's defini- 
tion at Chester of the two schools which tho:e letters denote, and 
of Mr. Mill’s improvement on that definition at Westminster, they 
do not convey very clear or satisfactory information to my mind, 
No doubt one would wish to be on the side of the men whose 
trust is modified by prudence, rather than of those ‘* who have a 
distrust modified by fear.” But I ask myself, with some anxiety, 
herd of Mr. Gladstone's 


| 
| 


| Cabinet, in whose name the Liberal victory has been won, himself 





belong ?—in which are one-half of his supporters to be wumbered ?” 


And again, ** May not some of those to whom the ominous ‘¢ 
is attached have more trust in the bo ly of their countrymen than 
some of their opponents?” Mr. Mill would describe the Liberal 
as the man who does not wish to reproduce the past, but who 
aims ata better future. Also a very desirable state of mind ; only 
I am afraid that not a few whom Mr. Mill cre lifted with it may 
indeed very industriously forget the past, may resolutely refuse to 
reverence that or to study it, and in virtue of this very industry 
and determination may never advance one step beyond] the pre- 
sent, may always bow to its idols, and so may become practically 
as hostile to reformation as the greatest affecter of bygone practices 
and maxims. 


I think Mr. Mill was rather too complimentary to the majority 


of those who follow Mr. Disracli, when he treated them as disciples 
and worshippers of the Past. ‘There vas a Conservatism whieh 
had this character. It was that which attracted so many ardent 
spirits after the passing of the Reform Bill, that which produced 
a seeming reaction against Reform, though at the bottom of it 
there lay a craving for Reform, an impatience of the dead level 
whereto the country was apparently sinking. In this Conserva- 
if often mislirected; the 


tism there was affection and reverence, 





search for an ileal, though perhaps amidst medieval rubbish. 
Because (hat Conservatism is not wholly extinct among those who 


| vaunt the name, L cannot doubt that the trust which Mr. Glad- 





conciliating upon all others. Te is not only a politic man of the | 
world, but is really kind-hearted ; and so he was able to meet the 
Confederate Peace Commissioners at Hampton Roads and with- 
stand them without budging a hair's breadth upon the questions 


of independence, armistice, and slavery, and yet to make his 
personal intercourse not only pleasant but cordial, and at parting 


to say from his heart, ** Grood bye, Hunter, God bless you !” 
Mr. Seward is in person about the middle height, although by 
Ilis nose is | 


six-feet men he would be regarded as below it. 
strongly aquiline, his eyes blue, and his countenance in conversa- 
tion expresses blandness, intelligence, and a somewhat conscious | 

His figure is now slight, and his face thin, but | 
sickness, hard work, aud advancing years have told upon him. | 
There are those who remember him with a well-rounded figure, a 
full face, and a square, deeply dimpled chin. His manner in speak- | 
ing is quiet, though impressive, and his style is rather simple and | 
direct than the rhetorical. He trusts to his matter and his | 
thought to command attention. 


self-possession. 


We might easily fin la Secretary 
of State who would assume a bolder attitude upon all questions 


stone demands may appear in many of them, and that tuey 


may still recognize in him a more congenial champion than they 
! “ ” 


can find among the dull or the clever apologists for existing 
abuses whom they are tempted to obey. In the countenance of 
Buckinghamshire Conservatisin there dwell neither sweet records 
nor promises as sweet. Its features may assume almost any 
likeness. 

to-morrow, 
tongue realy with marvellous excuses for whatever it is convenient 


' 
It may smile oa Romanism to-day, on Protestantism 


The brain may be full of ingenious devices, the 


at any given moment to defend, with admirable denunciations of 
But what 
is there to warm the heart with any remembrance of great deeds 


what it is convenient at any given moment to attack. 


done in the times of old ? what is there to encourage the hope that 
any such deeds may be done in the times to’ cone ? 

Would not an +R” serve better than an * 
those to whom the electors of Magland may turn with confidence in 


> 


Lora ‘*:C” to denote 


the new Parliament? A Reformer is not a lover of change, not a foe 
of the past. He sees that grievous changes do creep over institu- 
tions through the selfishness of those who administer them, through 
the carelessness of those for whom they should be administered. 
He would recover the form of that which has lasted through 
many generations, would never cling to the mere accidents which 
belong to one period, and show themselves to be unsuitable 
for another. A desire to preserve these accidents is the character- 
istic of pseudo-Couservatism, a disbelief in the permanent form is 
the characteristic of pseudo- Liberalism. But there are among both 
Conservatives and Liberals the elements of true Reformers. Ilow 
Strength is 
Those who 


many there may be in the House now signifies little. 
not in numbers, but in clear and distinct purpose. 


domestic and foreign; we should have difficulty in finding one | have that, or are secking to have it, will understand each other by 
who would maintain more firmly a position that, with a conviction | degrees. A secret freemasonry will bind them together, an] enable 


of its justice, he once had taken. Foreign powers may not un- 


reasonably wish that his communications were not ‘tas a rule 0 | shibboleths may divide them.—Your obedient servant, NEMO 


them to co-operate for a common object, whatever names anc 
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BOOKS. 
> 
MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 
Worpsworth has often b 
backwater, asit were, from the great stream of our national poetry, 
—as being without parent and without offspring. 
be the truth as to the 
we know of nothing like Wordsworth before Wordsworth,—it cer- 
tainly cannot Ix said since the publicatiey of David G 
and Mr. 
spring. 
whose pale + 


The 


weet light rose only toset 


former of the two indeed, the brilliant young poet 
before its brightness had been 
hat much more in him of 
His genius was fed from the 


fed 


seen except by the eyes of the few, 
Wordsworth than has Mr. 
lyrical side of Wordsworth, 
from that perhaps less 
in the meditative delineation of simple village characters and 
of natural griefs or joys. Not that even Wordsworth’s genius 
was eminently lyrical. Ile kept the themes of his poetry too 
steadily at the focus of his own meditative thought, as an astrono- 


Buchanan. 


while Mr. Bachanau’s has been 


image of the star he is observing in the 
full involuntary rush of 
‘lyrical’ implies perfeet 
David Gray's 
Itsr hythes suggests 
Waters more distinetly to our ears. 


mer stealily keeps the 


refle 


lyric emotion to |i 


centre of his ‘ting mirror, to give the 


is verse. [f the adjective 


spontancousness, as toa large degree we think it dogs, 


poetry is even more lyrical than his master’s. 
the musical lapse of 
Wordsworth’s deepest and fullest lyrics suggest the strong and 
rapturous d swiinming freely and alone in the 
infinite o thinner and fainter 
the flowing away of the very essence of 
But if David Gray took 
of Wordsworth’s genius, 
dramatic,—perhaps we 


falling 
plunges of a min 
-rean of Nature 


but yet sweeter 


David Gray's far 
strains, 
his own nature in streams of meloly. 

iost lyrical side 
the 
ought to say the least undlrameatie,—side. In such poems as the 


* Michael The Mad Mother,” +> The Idiot 
Wordsworth showed a very considerable 


his inspiration from the n 


Mr. Buchanan takes his from most 
very fine ones on 


Bc i 


power of entering 


and some others, 
up toa certain point into the emotions of other 

v failed to steep them with something of his 
It is from this side of his poetry that Mr. 
* Willie 


minds, though he 1 
own meditatiy 


Buchanan seems to have fel his own mind,—such poems as 


‘rapture, 


Baird * and * Poot Andrew,” for instance, reminding us in their 
type of Wordsworth’s ** Michael,” though showing less meditative | 


genius than Wordsworth, aul borrowing just a shade of the long- 
‘The chief characteristic 
alike 


Browning. 
Robert Buchanan 


drawn dramatic sketches of 


in which David Gray and resemble 


Wordsworth is the cool, white, transparent tone of their thoughts, | 


the absence of pri atic ¢c Jour, ot multiplex ornament, in their 
workmanship, —the complete predominance of the single concep- | 
tion which roms through the whole, over the various elements 
which constitute the parts. “Tennyson's workmanship is all rich,— 


Browning's is all grotesque and singular: in both, the whole is 


sometimes forgotten in the richness or the odd emphasis of the parts. 


But in Wordsw 


rth every picture is imaged on the cool surface of 


deep still water, which mellows the colours, softens the lines, and | 
gives each a wholeness of effect. And here both David Gray and | 


Mr. 
met iphor, 


Buchanan resemble their master. ‘Theirs is not the poetry of | 


simi! or im wih itive fours dk Soret a 
thought or 
and which is as 
There 


r po “y ha 


There is always | 


some single mood of which the poem is an embodi- | 


ment, simple aad transparent in structure as a 
Phe moun- 
The 


* power of hills oa 


val in either of them. 


erystal, s nothing tropi 
wen sueceedel by other mountaineer poets. 
the 


is on both : in both the wild flower is a deeper passion than the 


taine 
mountain siream ripples audibly in’ both ; 
garden flower. 


1 true of Mr. Buchanan, it less true of him than | 
his haples brother poet. M 
hinted, 


partly 


But thoue! 


r. Buchanan's poems, as we have 


already are less simple in structure, Jess crystalline, less 


perhaps because they are less lyrical and enter 
Their form 


entire, 
dee ‘per into th minds of others, than David Gray's. 
is le ‘i, their rhythm less musical, their breath of inspira- 
less from half assimilated materials, | 


s perfes 


tion less 


pure, and free 
but the materials which Mr. Buchanan strives to assimilate are 
more various and rich than those of David Gray’s clear, thrilling, | 


and delicate the beauty of Nature. On the other 
hand, also, it is quite possible that Mr. Buchanan’s poems promise 
He has been 
—and no critic who has any 


musings on 


and more vigorous growth. 
critis 


fuller 
able and frien ily 


for his genius a 
advised by 





Suchanan. Lonion: Alexander 


* Tduls and Leoend f Jnverhuvn. By Robert 


Strahan 


m spoken of as a poet cuupletely out- | 
side the direct line of poetic tradition, as standing apart in a still | “Willie Baird, 


Whatever may 
former point,—and we readily admit that 


rays lyrics 
Buchauan’s fres idyls that he is without poetical off- 


striking side of his genius which delighted | 


! true feeling for poetry can do anything but echo that alvice—to 
‘abstain in fature from his Jiitle ley 
fays, and trolls, and the rest ick to real and simple 
life, in the semi-dramatic delineation of which his true power lies. 
There is as broad a gulf between the poetry of ** Poet Andrew,” or 
> or the beautiful ++ London Idyl” he recently pub- 
lished in the Fortuightly Review, as there is between 
* and his ** Airy, Fairy Lilian, 
which sinks deep into the imagination and the heart, and the 
| pleasure, if there be any, in a gentle tickling of the fancy. So 
deeply do we feel this, that we do not think it worth while to 
criticize Mr. Buchanan’s fays and elves at all. We have read 
them, as in duty bound, but found them very fatiguing elves and 
fays indeed. 


milery fancies, his elves, and 


of them, and st 


‘Tennyson's 


** Ulysses’ “—between the pleasure 





| 
There is a little party in particular, who is supposed 
to derive her fairy life from some young lady's farewell kiss to 
| her lover, but whom we suspect of a very different origin, say a 
| drop of ipecacuanha wine left at the bottom of perliaps the same 
young woman's febrifuge medicine. Sheisa very sickly little party 
indeed. 


“Willie Baird” and * Poet Andrew” ave quite the finest 
poems in the volume, both being not only truc, sweet, and 
simple pictures of rural life, but both of them also steeped 


in the glow of a poetic light, suggested by, but distinct from, 
the stories themselves, 
an ideal unity, which does not hurt 
Thus in *“ Willie Baird,” the story of the little pupil lost in the 
snow blends itself, in the mind of the old man who tells it, with 
the mountains, snows, and tempests of his own boyish Northern 
home, and it is the touchstone of his passionate attachment to 
his little scholar, that the lad and his story constantly turn back 
his mind to dwell with a sort of melancholy rapture on boyish 
visions till then almost blotted out ‘The way 
in which this feeling retwas pon him is to our minds one of the 
great beauties of the poem,—it is like the glow of 
in which Claude baptizes his Italian skies and waters, or of yellow 
sunset in which Cuyp wraps his feoling cattle, 
* What link existed, human or divine, 
Between the tiny tot six summers old, 
And yonder life of mine upon the hills 






and which gives them a perfect unity, 


the realism, of their own. 


from his memory. 








crimsou sunset 


Among the mists and storms? "Tis strange, ‘tis strange ! 
But when J look’d on Willie's face, it seem’d 
That I had known it in some beautcous lile 


in the uorth.’ 


That T had left behind m: 


1 the thought 


“Te annot frame in spece! that fila 
This grey old brow, the feelings dim and warm 
That soothed the throbbings of this weary heart ! 


But when I placed my hand on Willie’; head, 


Warm sunshine tingled from the yellow hair 

Thro’ trembling fingers to my blood within ; 

And when I look’d in Willie’s stainless eyes 

1 saw the empty ether floating grey 

O’er shadowy mountains murmuring low with winds , 


And often when, in his eld-fashion’d way, 
He question’d me, 1 seemed to hear a vi ice 
From far away, that mingled with the eri 
Haunting the regions where the round red sw 
Ts all alone with God among the snow. 

No one can know what trae poetry is who does not feel its breath 
in every line of this fine passage. Or take the concluding passage, 
where he sits with Willie’s dog Donald at his feet,—the dog who 
tried but failed to save the little fellow tr recalling 
the sad past :— 


m the snow, 


yneed 
daumbly bid 


‘There's p 
OF speech between us. Hlere we 


But know each other's sorrow,—and we both 
Feel weary. When the nights are long and cold, 
And snow is falling as it falleth now, 

And wintry winds ave moaning, here | dream 
Of Willie and the unfamiliar life 

Ll left behind me on the norland hills! 

‘Do doggies gang to heaven? Willie ask d 


what Solomon of modern days 

Yet here at nights L sit, 
with Donald at my side; 
k upon my knee, 


And ah! 
Can answer that? 
Reading the 

And stooping, 


Sook, 
with the Boo 


I sometimes gaze in Donald's patient eyes 
So sad, so human, though he eaunot speak 
And think he knows that Willie is at peace, 
Far far away beyond the norland hill 


Beyond the silence of the untrodden snow.” 
It would be difficult to suggest more thin 
simple and beautiful poem. And * Poot 

David Gray and his fate, is scarcely, if at all, 
There the undertone of passion is the father’s bitt 
at the estrangement which his son’s higher clucation 
nature introduced between the hulan This parent they 

and respecteL it 1 Sout 


. While bitterly dis- 


verbal faults in this 
Andrew,” 
inferior to it. 
of heart 
and dreamy 
building 


" Pri 3} \ - 


po m on 


‘THES 


castles in the air for his lone 


terian minister,—-and he, far more Chan faliilling 
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appointing their ambition by early fame and early death as a poet 
whose few rare poems will live. The father’s half-recognition of 
his son’s poetic power, his impatience with it as a man of sense, 
and yet the subduing force with which the verses touch him, so 
that their melody insists on mingling with the murmur of his 
loom, is the ideal background of this beautiful poem. Its key-note 
is struck in the two beautiful verses prefixed to the poem:— 


“O Loom! that loud art murmuring, 
What doth he hear thee say or sing 
Thou hummest o’er the dead one’s songs, 

He cannot choose but hark, 
His heart with tearful rapture throngs, 
But all his face grows dark, 


“O cottage Fire! that burnest bright, 
What pictures sees he in thy light? 
A city’s smoke, a white, white face, 

Phantoms that fade and die, 
And last, the lonely burial-place 
On the windy hill hard by.” 


The growth of the estrangement is a picture of true power :— 


“* Weel, the lad 

Grew up among us, and at seventeen 

His hands were gently white, and he was tall, 
And slim, and narrow-shoulder'’d: pale of face, 
Silent, and bashful. Then we first began 

To feel how muckle more he knew than we, 

To eye his knowledge in a kind of fear, 

As folk might look upon a crouching beast, 
Bonnie, but like enough to rise and bite. 

Up came the cloud between us silly folk 

And the young lad that sat among his Books, 
Amid the silence of the night; and oft 

It pain’d us sore to fancy he would learn 

Enough to make him look with with shame and scorn 
On this old dwelling. ’Twas his manner, Sir! 

He seldom lookt his father in the face, 

And when he walkt about the dwelling, seem'd 
Like one superior; dumbly he would steal 

To the burnside, or into Lintlin Woods, 

With somo new-farrant book,—and when I peep'd, 
Behold a book of jingling-jangling rhyme, 
Fine-written nothings on a printed page ; 

And, press’d between the leaves, a flower perchance, 
Anemone or blue Forget-me-not, 

Pluckt in the grassy loanin’. Then I peep'd 

Into his drawer, among his papers there, 

And found—you guess ?—a heap of idle rhymes, 
Big-sounding, like the worthless printed book : 
Some in old copies scribbled, some on scraps 

Of writing paper, others finely writ 

With spirls and flourishes on big white sheets. 

I clench'd my teeth, and groan’d. The beauteous dream 
Of the good Preacher in bis braw black dress, 
With house and income snug, began to fade 
Before the picture of a drunken loon 

Bawling out songs beneath the moon and stars,— 
Of poet Willie Clay, who wrote a book 

About King Robert Bruce, and aye got fu’, 

And scatter’d stars in verse, and aye got fu’, 

Wept the world’s sins, and then got fu’ again,— 
Of Ferguson, the feckless limb o’ law,— 

And Robin Burns, who gauged the whisky casks 
And brake the seventh commandment. So at once 
[ up and said to Andrew, ‘ You're a fool! 

You waste your time in silly, senseless verse, 
Lame as your own conceit: take heed! take heed! 
Or, like your betters, come to grief ere long!’ 

But Andrew flusht and never spake a word, 

Yet eyed me sidelong with his beaded een, 

And turn'd awa’, and, as he turn’d, his look— 
Half scorn, half sorrow—stang me. After that, 

I felt he never heeded word of ours, 

And tho’ we tried to teach him common sense 

He idled as he pleased ; and many a year, 

After I spake him first, that look of his 
Came dark between us, and I held my tongue, 
And felt he scorn’d me for the poetry's sake.” 


Nor is it possible to speak too highly of the beauty of the close, of 
the death of the young poet, and the emotions left behind in the 
father’s mind, 

The other idyls, though some of them of considerable beauty, 
are very decidedly inferior to these. ‘The ‘* English Huswife’s 
Gossip” is the best,—but there is a clear confusion in it between 
the kind of weakness proper to a ** natural,” and that which is so 
often seen in fine but onesided artists. Here is the true ‘natural’:— 

* Talk of the . . John! and home again so soon ? 
The children are at school, the dinner o’er, 
Tom still is busy working at the plough. 
Weary ?—then sit you dewn and rest awhile. 
John fears all strangers—is ashamed to speak— 
But stares and counts his fingers o’er as now, 


a it is followed up by explaining how weak is his curiosity, 
how he rips the bellows up to sce where the wind comes from, and 
so forth. But the following is a sort of weakness Specifically 
different :— 
“Oft he reminds me of a painter lad 

Who came to Inverburn a summer since, 

Went poking everywhere, with pallid face, 

Thought, painted, wander'd in the woods alone, 

Work’d a Jong morning at a leaf or flower, 

And got the name of clever. John and he 

Made friends—a thing I never could make out ; 

But, bless my life! it seem'd to me the lad 

Was just a John who had learnt to read, to write, and paint !” 
One often sees men of great genius in one well-marked line, mathe- 
maticians, artists, and what not, who are weak men, foolish men, 
what you might call * almost idiots,” in other branches of life, 
but then they never have this animal instinct of childish cun- 
ning, this peculiar slyness which is not fraud, nor human cunning, 
nor animal sagacity, but a cunning peculiar to creatures who are 
not what they ought to be, who are conscious that they stand 
below the level of their own species, and whose cunning is there- 
fore half cunning and half shame. ‘There is nothing of this 
in the mere feebleness of weak men who can do little, but 
who live in the same general plane of ideas as their neighbours, 
still less in men who are men of genius in part, and weak 
only in the remainder of their natures. This poem misses, 
too, the ideal unity, the imaginative glow in the background of 
the tale which lights up the two first, and the same may be said 
still more decidedly of “The ‘wo Babes” and ** The Widow 
Mysie.” ‘The former is a little straggling, and a little uncertain 
in its touch, and the incident on which it turns, the softening of a 
father’s heart by a baby not his own, has a shade common-place 
both in conception and execution. ‘The Widow Mysie” 
is a vivid painting of a disagreeable character, quite with- 
out any lyrical element, and, skilful as it is, seeming to want 
a teller whose depth of nature shall afford some contrast to 
the pretty, plump, soft, treacherous, little widow who is its 
theme. ‘* Hugh Sutherland’s Pansies” verges on the sentimental, 
nor can we thoroughly admire the few lyrical poems appended at 
the conclusion of the volume. ‘There is a certain slight mannerism 
of feeling and expression about them, an effort to make up for 
want of real intensity of feeling by reiteration of language. ‘The 
* London Idyl,” published recently in the Fortuightly Review, is a 
poem of great beauty and power, but the versification is certainly 
less musical and sweet than that of ‘ Willie Baird” or ‘ Poet 
Andrew.” The careless, clumsy manner of Browning, which 
purposely leaves things half told, and omits nominatives to verbs 
in order toadd a certain grotesque familiarity to the style, has cast 
a little shade here and there on a poet moulded in a very different 
school. Mr. Buchanan has evidently even more fertility of imagina- 
tion than lyrical sweetness, but without the latter his conceptions 
are in danger of degenerating into prose. Ile can give the thrill 
of all true poetry when he is in the mood. Let him not rest satis- 
fied with the mere activity of a creative imagination, when he 
has also the rare power to bathe his pictures in the only influence 
which will preserve them from oblivion—that atinosphere of eternal 
beauty ** whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean, and the living air.” 





PRIMARY BELIEFS.* 
GoLpsMirH, in one of his allegories, introduces a traveller seeking 
the Land of Certainty. Ilis first guide makes him painfully creep 
on his hands and knees, and proceed in as continuous a line as the 
path of a snail. Another guide, overtaking him, asks with 
scorn when he expects to reach his journey’s end. After some 
hesitation the traveller changes guides, and his progress is much 
more rapid. He is at first surprised at the temerity with which 
his companion flings himself from the steepest precipices and leaps 
the widest chasms. At last they come toa sea. Ilere the guide 
confesses that he does not know his way to the Land of Certainty, 
but can transport the traveller instead to the Land of Confidence, 
the inhabitants of which enjoy equal privileges. Ile blindfolds 
his companion and commits him to the care of a demon, warning 
him that the demon will throw him off if he remove the bandage 


before he reaches the land. Svon the traveller seems to hear 
words of welcome, removes the covering from his eyes, but 
finds himself only milway. The demon, who had counterfeited 


4 , d the voices, throws him off, and he is lost in the Sea of Doubt. 
Yet—trust him!—when you vanish he will tell ' 





The colour of your hair, your hat, your clothes, 
The number of the buttons on your coat— | 


| 
"9 


Kh, John ?—he laughs—as sly as sly can be! 


This apologue seems to us to give a very fair illustration of the 





* An Introduction to Uie Philosiphy of Primary Beliefs. Vy Richard Lowades. 
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progress of a young metaphysician. He sets off determined to 
take nothing for granted. Soon, however, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he is compelled to make some assumption. Blinded by 
his love for some system, or zeal for some master, he flatters him- 
self with the hope of reaching at least the Land of Confidence. 
Already he hears the plaudits of an admiring world. He wishes 
to enjoy with open eyes the glorious prospect, but the first 
honest glance dispels the illusion, and he is suddenly immersed in 
doubts. 

We are not going to compare Mr. Lowndes with either of these 
guides. It would be unfair to charge him with the temerity of 
the last, and his progress certainly lacks the tediousness of the 
first. He does not pretend to guide the student who will allow 
noassumption. On the contrary, he asserts, and seems to prove 
in the most amusing manner, that such a seeker after truth could 
not advance a single step without transgressing his own rule. 
“Supposing” he concludes his argument by saying, ‘ these 
propositions to be made out, that no valid classification of the data 
of consciousness, even as data merely, can be made, unless we 
rely upon the veraciousness of memory, that our reliance upon 
the veraciousness of memory is the result solely of an inexplicable 
primary belief, and that another belief, equally inexplicable and 
primary, and entitled to precisely the same degree of confidence, 
certifies to us the existence of an external world directly appre- 
hended by us in perception, enough will have been done to 
convict of inconsistency those idealist or quasi-idealist philosophies 
which, while denying the existence of an external world for 
want of evidence, yet confidently frame classifications of 
the data of consciousness, and give forth those classifications 
as systems of demonstrative truth.” It does seem impossible 
to give any proof for the veraciousness of memory that 
would involve less assumption than that of the existence 
of an external world. But we were inclined at first to think 
that the author had gone too far in accusing of inconsistency 
the scepticism that, denying the existence of an external world, 
admits the existence of a man’s self. It is, however, a matter of 
definition. Mr. Lowndes tells us that a man gives the name of 
self to the cause for the thoughts, and feelings, and various sen- 
sations of which he is conscious. If this be what sceptics mean 
by self, they certainly have no more proof for its existence than 
for the existence of the non-self. If self simply mean the existence 
of the man at the very moment of his doubt, we cannot but think 
* cagito, ergo sum,” at once a point from which argument cannot 
drive us, and the furthest limit that can be reached without as- 
sumptions as great as that of the existence of an external world. 
In other words, it is impossible to reach either the Land of Cer- 
tainty or that of Confidence without setting out from the Land of 
Primary Beliefs. 

Of this, however, some deny the existence. ‘The sensationalist 
school gives a most literal interpretation to the words ‘‘ We 
brought nothing into the world.” As literal an interpretation of 
the next clause, ‘* Neither may we carry anything out,” seems to 
follow as a necessary deduction. For on the theory that all belief 
comes through experience there can be no such thing as certainty, 
or even reasonable confidence respecting any universal proposi- 
tion. This is well shown by Mr. Lowndes, who adduces, as 
fresh inconveniences, that on this theory reasoning loses some 
portion of its strength at every link in the chain, and that all 
belief respecting self and non-self must be illusory, as_tran- 
scending experience. Still, with exemplary caution, he does not 
deny the hypothesis. He simply treats it as non-proven, and is con- 
tent to start from the beliefs themselves, without theorizing as to 
their origin. 

There is one reason that might incline the secker after truth to 
trust our author’s guidance. He does not profess to have evolved 
a system outof his own consciousness. Le started with a much 
less ambitious aim. He wished to draw up a plain, popular epitome 
of Sir W. Ilamilton’s metaphysical theories. ‘That while drawing 
it up he found that he did not agree in all points with his author, 
is only what might naturally be expected to befall any one who is 
* Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” The reader, then, may 
expect neither to meet with originality for the mere sake of origi- 
nality, nor blind adherence to any master’s mere ipse dixit. 
If the reader were simply to glance at the titles of the several 
chapters, without perusing the table of contents, he might be 
somewhat startled. There is a worn-out jest about the service 
which begins with ‘dearly beloved ” and ends with ‘‘ amazement.” 
It might seem almost as great a transition to begin with “ primary 
belief ” and end with “‘ the Athanasian Creed.” But those will be 
disappointed who hope to be amused with an attempt at evolving 
the most subtle doctrines out of a man’s own consciousness, All 





that the author proposed, in this and the preceding chapters, was 
to see if the philosophy of primary beliefs were incompatible with 
the reception of Christianity and adhesion to the Church of 
England, taking the Athanasian Creed as a crucial test of the 
latter. His conclusions are such as to show that he himself at 
least has not been lost in scepticism. We note this by the way, 
for the comfort of those who look upon metaphysical inquiries 
with a suspicious dread of a covert attack on religion. Before 
we can be fully convinced that our primary beliefs will not rob us 
of our faith, we must know something of the character of the 
beliefs themselves. 

The author gives us several properties which must belong to all 
such beliefs, but which may not all be available as tests in every 
case, while the presence of any one of the properties is sufficient 
to identify the belief. These properties are—general, necessary, 
perfect, simple, and universal. ‘To these are added in a note two 
tests given by Buffier. For a fuller explanation we refer the 
reader to Mr. Lowndes. We must do him the justice to remark 
that the fourth and fifth are given to distinguish beliefs that 
are not primary from those that are, e. g., any belief that 
is not universal, i. e., common to the species, cannot be 
primary. But even thus qualified it seems nugatory as a test. 
Suppose we were to deny one of the primary beliefs given in this 
volume,—e. g., the existence of space or time,—would Mr. 
Lowndes'’s belief be shaken? Would he not have a belief, neces- 
sarily derived from his primary beliefs, that his reviewer either 
did not know what he was saying, or was speaking against his 
secret convictions? IIe seems to lay himself open to his own able 
retort against the sensationalists. We should be more inclined 
to give as a property of primary beliefs that they cannot be 
shaken by any alleged disbelief. Every primary belief scems to 
be connected with another primary belief in the universality of 
the first. Our primary belief in the necessity of geometrical trath 
would not be in the least shaken if all the metaphysicians in the 
world were toside with Mr. Mill. This is one of the points on 
which we disagree with Mr. Lowndes, but it by no means affects 
his theory, for the whole passage could be swept away without in 
the least injuring his argument. 

Perhaps Mr. Lowndes is a little positive, though he speaks with 
becoming caution, on the question ‘* Whether men do or do not 
possess a literally creative imagination.” ‘To any one fresh from 
the reading of Locke our author’s most confident assertion might 
seem modesty itself. Still we think he speaks with an assump- 
tion in marked contrast to his ordinary style when he tells us that, 
“‘supposing no distinctive difference be found, it would seem to 
follow that our idea-images must all have one common origin.” 
Again, the following passage strikes us as unsound:— 

“Tf I am asked to imagine some face I have never seen, or some taste 
or smell I have never tasted or smelt, I give myself very little trouble 
over an endeavour which I know beforehand to be fruitless. If you 
will tell me what face, among thoso I have seen, this unknown 
face is like, and in what respects the two differ, I may be ready to at- 
tempt to frame a conception ; otherwise, I am wholly in the dark. This 
is the sort of answer any man would make to such a request; and what 
is this but a confession of utter incapacity to create images without 
materials given by nature ?” 

There appear to be two fallacies in this argument. First, the 
inability to create an image corresponding to the particular image 
in another mind, does not of necessity imply an inability to create 
an image entirely new to our own mind. Supposing we were 
asked to imagine the face of some particular beauty, we should feel 
it lost labour, though we could most certainly conjure up (granting 
it were only by an unconscious analysis and composition of faces we 
had seen) an image of a face we had not seen. Whether the face or 
taste thus imagine were so compounded or not, the mind would 
scarcely be a competent julge. While, then, it may perhaps be 
allowed that the mind has no consciousness of the power, the con- 
sciousness of impotence is non-proven. The other fallacy is, an 
implication that what the mind cannot do at will at any given 
time, it can doat no time. This appears to us not only to be 
without proof, but really disprove] by many well-known pheno- 
mena of the understanding and memory. 

We do not so much disagree with this part of the author's con- 
clusions as with his arguments. As a matter of fact, we have 
little doubt that it is as he says, viz., that imagination is really a 
faculty which recomposes clements all of them given in perception 
ormemory, Still we think it impossible to prove this, while the 
contrary could only be proved by testimony or individual expe- 
rience. Suppose a man born blind were to tell us, after receiving 
sight, that he had whilst blind imagined colour ; suppose we our- 
selves were to imagine, we know not how, the impression of a new 
taste or smell, and afterwards were to meet with the actual taste 
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or smell; in the first case our belief in the theory would depend | goes to sea when his step-grandfather wants him to stay at home 


on the credit we should give to the testimony of the blind man,— 


in the next, on our belief in the veraciousness of our own memory. 
Probably the three concluding chapters will be the most read. 
' them the author, in a most lucid and beautiful manner, 


endeavours to show that the philosophy of primary beliefs leads 
to the recognition of Christianity. We have room but for scanty 
extracts, we would fain give longer, but hope that the extracts 
we give may lead others to read and re-read the whole of the 
three chapters :— 


* This craving for purity, or, to speak more accurately, this sense of 
an incapacity for making spiritual progress beyond a certain point until 
we shall have been emancipated from the tyranny which our own past 
life exercises over us, seems to be one of those propensities or instincts 
of our nature which are wholly unazcountable. That it exists isa 
truth which each man has to discover within himself. When he has 
once strongly felt it he cannot doubt its reality, and perhaps till then 
it would be impossible to convinee him of it. One who is in his own 
person a stranger to it may very fairly wonder why men should not be 
content with a gradual progress through imperfection towards a higher 
life. It ought rather to be a source of satisfaction to us, he might 
reason, to contrast our deeds and capabilities of to-day with the much 
poorer doings and feebler capabilities of our earlier years. It is so with 
intellectual progress; we never wish to disown our former ignorance, 
or the mistakes we made in consequence of it ; why should it be other- 
wise with moral or spiritual progress? Let the growth of the human 
soul be compared to that of some tall plant, which at first puts forth 
coarse unsightly leaves, destined to be draggled in the mire, but as it 
rises upward rises more delicately and gracefully, and before it perishes 
crowns the growth with a flower. The beauty of the plant as a whole 
is scarcely marred by the blemishes which are near the ground. Such 
indeed, whether we like it or no, is in fact the spectacle which the best 
life must present, when viewed from without by a bystander. To 
this if must be answered, if is not here a question concerning the 
growth of a plant, but of a soul, which is a different sort of thing, pro- 
ceeding after laws of its own, which laws are to be ascertained in no 
other way than that of observation and induction. These analogies 
between physical and mental things are exceedingly fallacious. I have 
no other way of learning in what fashion the soul of man expands or 
becomes developed, than by carefully waiching the process within 
myself, and comparing what I myself experience with that which I can 
learn as to the experiences of other men. If I find within myself, rising 
up at some stage of this growth, a strong instinctive longing for purity, 
that is to say, not only for an abstinence from sinful acts and thoughts 
in the future, but for being in a manner washed and purged from that 
which is sinful in the past, so that it may iu some sense belong to me no 
longer, but be blotted out and cancelled, as though it had never been; 
and if I find abundant proofs in the records of other men’s lives, and in 
assurances direct and indirect furnished by those around me that in this 
fecling there is nothing peculiar to myself, but that it is shared by num- 
bers, probably by all who have reached a similar point of spiritual growth, 
then it is altogether beside the purpose to tell me that this feeling is 
unaccountable. If this part of my nature is a mystery to me, it is not 
the only part of my nature which is so; on the coutrary, every one of 
my primary beliefs, intellectual as well as moral, is aliko unaccountable 
and mysterious.” (pp. 254-255.) 





This passage will furnish the reader with the key-note to that 
line of argument by which the author endeavours to construct a pas- 
sage from his philosophy to the Christian religion. ‘The Chris- 
tian revelation he regards, not as something antagonistic or alien 
to philosophy, but as that which answers to and supplements our 
nature with respect to some incompleteness which philosophy, we 
need not say discovers, but recognizes as having been discovered 
by a healthful and natural instinct of humanity. 

We have mutilated the author’s arguments with regret. Such 
is the force of these concluding chapters that we should gladly see 
a work from the same pen bearing directly on the religious questions 








of the day. It is a good omen for the Church of England that men | 
are found who can reason fearlessly, and still rejoice to number | 


themselves amongst her sons. 
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THE GAYWORTHYs.* 
PLEASANTNESS is the prominent characteristic of the G: 
A kindly, motherly old lady, with her spirit unimpaired by old 
age, her shrewdness greatly increased by experience, and her 
charity developed by intercourse with many and very varied 
characters, might, if she were also very religious and very realy 
with her tongue, tell the story of a village group very much as 
the authoress of The Gayworthys has told hers. ‘There are no par- 
ticular incidents in it. Nobody murders her husband, or poisons her 
enemy, or steals diamonds, or makes assignations, or does anything 
of any outré kind throughont the entire narrative. ‘The criminal 
heroine is guilty of nothing worse than neglecting to mention a 
codicil of which she is aware, and declining to read to another a 
letter addressed to herself; the saintly heroine does nothing better 
than conceal her love for a clergyman who does not waut her; 
the love-making heroine is ordinary, timid, wilful, and full of 
strong affections and impulsive views of duty ; the hero a man who 


yworthys, 
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and be a doctor; the subordinate characters are farmers and far. 
mers’ wives, whose lives are entirely uneventful, yet we venture to 
say no one who begins the book will leave it unfinished, or will 
deny that great additions have been mad: to his circle of acquaint. 
ance. He has been introduced to a New England village, and 
made acquainted with most of the leading villagers in a way which 
leaves the impression on him thenceforward that he knows them 
personally, that their fortunes, and failures, and achievements, and 
misunderstandings are matters of interest to him, that he would 
like to know how Gershom Vorse got onin his farm, and if 
Joanna Gair’s marriage turnel out happily, and if ** Say” Gair 
was as interesting as a farmer’s wife as she hal been as a little 
child. 

The authoress is in fact a realist of the very best kind, a 
transatia:-tic Miss Mitford, with a touch of satire in her which 
Miss Mitford never had, one who describes from within as well ag 
without, who not only lets her actors assume natural attitu les, but 
lets you see the motive which has provoke l them to assume them, 
She is real even in style, letting her personages talk just as they 
would talk, whether she herself Jikes the sentiment or not, never 
softening an idea because it may be opposel to one she herself 
entertains. She is, for instance, we imagine, one of those who 
believe in “election,” and instantaneous conversion, and many 
other dogmas of the New England theology, yet she puts into the 
mouth of a sailor this terrible argument against her trusted creed. 
*¢¢ You heard it,’ ” says the sailor of the sermon, ‘** you heard it, 
That man stood up and explained the Almighty’s secret plans, 
He don’t mean to save everybody. Now, I’m only a poor devil of 
a sailor, and of course I don’t know; but if 7 came with a life- 
boat to a wreck [’d make no such half job of it. Pd save every 
soul on board, or I'd go down trying.’” She believes clearly in 
special providences and a “ consistent walk,” and praises her saintly 
heroine for taking the puffs out of her hair, yet one of her best 
characters, being inconsistent, pours out this little via! of vinegar 
upon both—vinegar which is almost as wholesome as good wine. 

““* Wherever there are Christians, there should be Christian love and 
sympathy, shouldn’t there ? It’s no use to talk in the potential mood. 
The present indicative contradicts it flatly ; at least, among the Hilbury 
Christians. Take Mrs. Prouty. That woman aggravates me so with 
her perfections, Why, the rest of the world, you'd think, was only made 
to be an offset to her righteousness. She’s so faithful among the faith- 
less, and always in such a small way! She darns her stockings,— 
Wednesday nights,—on the right side; and it isn’t evangelical to darn 
them on the wrong. And not to get the clothes dried on Monday, when 
her wash is over, is nothing less than Antichrist. It's mint, anise, and 
cummin,—gnats and needles’ eyes. There isn’t any room for Christian 
sympathy. And then look at Mrs. Fairbrother, with her whining ways 
and beautiful submission to her troubles and ‘chastenings.’ Other 
people are chastened too, I suppose. But she believes Providence keeps 
a special rod in pickle for her, and doesn't do much else of importance 
but discipline and pity her. I'm tired of going about among such 

os” 
people. 

It is the same girl who touches off the grand foible of Calvinis- 

tic Christians in the pungent sarcasm, ‘I don’t know what some 
saints would do if there wasn’t a world round them lying in 
wickedness.” The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as 
this, yet incisive without malice or bitterness, cutting not so much 
from the sharpness of the thought as from its weight. ‘There is 
deep kindliness in the following passage, as well as deep insight. 
Wealthy, a “ real,” strong, clever woman, has persisted in marry- 
ing Jaazaniah Hoogs, a farmer whom his friends pronounce a 
lazy, purposeless lout, and her cousins ask how she could take such 
man whe, even to his wife, won't ‘* talk back.” 
“Maybe, I like that best, when I get agoing,’ replied Wealthy, with 
a touch of quiet humour. * Besides, there’s more in folks than what 
gots said. There’s all sorts of hindrance. Things don’t always seem to 
correspond, It's just as it is with children. They want to say great, 
grown-up words sometimes, but they d mt dare. Whon I was four years 
old, I told my mother once, that I wished I was fifteen, so’s’t I could 
ay ‘probable.’ If Jaazaniah ever does come out more than ordinary, 
it’s on a Sunday, when he’s dressed and shaved, and gets the roughoTa 
little. I don’t doubt, if he wore a black suit every day, and kept his 
hands clean, and his chin smooth, like a minis he might talk like 
one. He's got a soul, and thoughts. It comes out in his whistlin’, He 
couldn't make such music as he does out of nothin’. You never heird 
it, nor nobody else, as I have. Why, wheu we're sittin’ here, some- 
times, as we were just now, before you came along, he'll go on so, that 
[ hold my breath for fear of stoppin’ him. It’s like all the Psalms and 
Revelations to listen to it. There’s something between us then that's 
more than talk. No, I don’t care what folks think about it; nor I don't 
care whether it ever comes out any plainer, as long as we both live ; but 
I c:now I was no fool in taking Jaazaniah. The rough ‘ll come off some- 
time.—'cross Jordan, if it don’t here,—and then, all I’m afraid is, whether 
or no I shall make out to keep up with him.’” 

















Every character is described from this point of view, realistic, 
yet with a tendency to apology, as when the authoress says of 


Prudence Vorse,— 
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“ The world, as I havo intimated, had been hard work for Prudence 
Vorse. Things had not fallen in comfortably or fortunately for her, as 
they do for some. She had had ten years of trying at life which was 
not life. If she wanted anything, every nervo was to be strained to get 
it. The people about her, instead of being helps to her wishes, were so 
many obstacles for her to overcome. She had always been heading straight 
against a stone wall ; the more, because it had never boon in her nature 
to take any circuitous way. Her face had got a hard directness and 
determination in it, so. Uer voice had laid aside its softer modulations, 
and taken a short, strong, uncompromising tone. Her look, her move- 


mont, her whole bearing, had a searchingness, a promptiess, a decision, | 


almost aggressive in them.” 

The majority of the more popular American novels show this 
tendency conspicuously, suggesting to us a coming change in the 
New England creed, the growth of a Puritan Broad Church re- 
taining the old implicit faith, but widened and softenel by a 
larger charity. It is not fair, we suppose, to quote Mr. Holmes 
who, though his sympathies are so thoroughly Yankee, yet avows 
himself an Universalist, but Mrs. Beecher Stowe is orthodox, and in 
the Minister’s Wooing, as in Hannah Thurston, and many another 
New England novel, there are signs of a coming reaction against 
the old reign of dogma—of a future Church which shall be as 
energetic as that founded at Plymouth, but with a wider base and 


a loftier aim, which shall, for example, preach salvation for man, | 


and not salvation only for New Englanders. 
We are not about to relate the story of the Gaywor 


a0 . . 
tbys, tor in 
} 


few rough stone steps led in and down straight opposite tho door, 
Further on, beside the drive that wound with sudden slope around the 
garden, to the right, toward the great barns, stood the long trough, 
hewn froma tree-trunk, and holding clear cold water that flowed in- 
cessantly into it through a wooden duct, of halved and hollowed sap- 
lings, leading from a spring in the hillside, away up behind the house. 
Here a yoke of tired cattle were drinking,—the ploughboy standing 
patiently beside; close by the great creatures’ heads, upon the trough- 
rim, perched fearless chickens, dipping their yellow bills; and under- 
neath and around, in the merry, unfailing puddles, splashed and 
quackled the ducks, The bright Juno sun, genial, not scorching, hung 
in the afternoon sky, There were birds in the maplo trees, and the very 
grass about the door stone was full of happy life.” 

The tone of the story, the curious sense of peace and kindliness 
which it produces, comes out well in that extract, and the reader 
quits it feeling as he would have felt had he been gazing half an 
hour on that seene—with more confidence alike in nature and 
humanity, less care for the noisy rush of city life, and yet withal 
less fear of it. It isa pleasant book, one which perhaps gill not 
live, any more than pleasant talk lives, yet one which, like that plea- 
sant talk, will procure for its producer friends. If she will but 


| cut away ruthlessly from her next book a few pages of almost 


truth there is no story, the incident of the concealment of the | 


codicil being merely the pivot rowad which the characters revolve. , Gee 
| all we are getting in the way of food for the reader of novels. 


The interest of the book is not in that, but in its sketches, and 
hints of sketches, of character, Jane Gair, the well-nurtured woman, 


who could not tell a lie or commit a crime, yet is always false, and | 


always doing acts which have the effect of crimes, yet which she | 


excuses t» herself as merely letting things take their course with- 
out her interference; her daughter “ Say,” who wants to be real, 
and is so hampered by the struggle around her for promotion in 
society ; Prudence Vorse, already described, the woman who is hard 
not by nature, but by long-continued pressure from without; 
“Stacy,” the girl who thinks herself really converted out of the 
intensity of her wish to catch the minister; Huldah, the active, 
coquettish good help, who doubts if the stars can be peopled, 
because if they are the ‘ Lord’s got his hands full;” Ned 
Blackmere, who disbelieves in God because he has been all 
over the world, and thinks if there were one He would put 


things a bit straight; and Wealthy ILoogs, the woman who | 


does her husband's work and her own, cheered only by the 
belief that the *‘ rough” will work off him some time, and is never- 
theless original and keen. Each one of these personages is 
distinct, and each does and says things which, slight in themselves, 
interest us keenly, because they visibly help to work out the 
little household drama enacting before our eyes. ‘Then the 
scenery is so clear, the daily life of the village among the 
New England hills, with its professionals who are also farmers, 
and farmers who are strictly yeomen, and labourers who all 
look to be yeomen, and ministers who hardly know if they teach 
their flocks or are taught by them, and young women independent 


mystical sentimentality, evidently written with a strain, and there- 
fore marring the otherwise perfect naturalness of her book, and 
devise a machinery for delaying her plot a little less hackneyed than 
lovers’ misunderstandings, we think we can promise her a wel- 
come in this country warmer than she has in her preface ventured 
to hope. Absinthe will not feed a hungry man, and absinthe is 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND.*« 
Mr. Staunron’s work fulfils the promise of his title-page. The 
facts he gives us, if not always interesting in themselves, are most 
valuable as a guide to future reformers. Since the Public Schools 
Report the nation has heard much about the necessity of making 
its great schools available for its general education, instead of leav- 
ing its most promising scions to pick up knowledge later in life, 
and let painful experience supply early deficiencies. On the other 
hand, the ‘Tories have told us that our public schools are perfection, 
that an undivided study of the classics is the one way to form the 
youthful mind, and that there is no danger of the youthful mind 
devoting itself to an undivided study of the classics so long as 
Eton offers it the attractions of five hours’ cricket and juicy mut- 
ton. What Mr. Staunton modestly calls ** the present compila- 
tion” will enable parents to see which party is in the right, Ie 
has collected an immense mass of information bearing on those 
vexed questions. We need hardly add that he is a thorough re- 


| former. In some points we think him a little too radical, in others 


and satirical, but tied in bonds of decorums and respectabilitics as | 


strong as those which prevail in cities, and a sort of atmosphere of 
religious feeling enveloping the whole. Nothing gives us so high 
an idea of the authoress’s literary power as the way in which she 
contrives to make this last peculiarity visible to us. It is aditii- 
cult thing to paint atmosphere, yet she makes us feel that in 
villages of this sort there is a circumambient air, a something 


which exists, though it is not definable, amid which her person- 
ages move, and out of which they can never escape. There is | 


nothing of ** goodiness ” 
religious things, all look to the Church as the common link, all 


think within certain halt-perceived limits of religious formalism. | 


The girls affirm dogmas, the men doubt them, the talk turns often 
on the Christianity of a neighbour, if a villager is hard the hard- 
* of sentiment, if 


ness developes itself in an excessive ‘ strictness 


about her people, yet they all discuss | 


gentle in a catholic but conscious charity of thought towards 


Christians who are not communicants. One sees that the lives 
of these people are regulate] by their creed, even by the shades of 
their creed, and this without any lecturing. The author never 
ouce dwells on the fact, simply accepts it as a fact, like the undu- 


lating character of the country or the coldness of its soil. She 


must have lived among it, have felt in her the true influence of a 
life such as she is depicting, the country life of her native land, 


or she could never revel in bits of description such as these, which 
| should not the same course be adopted elsewhere? Why should 


are scattered thickly through the book :— 


“The pleasant south wind was blowing through the great maples that 
stood in a row between the road and the chipyard ; the scent of early 
roses came up from the low flower garden, to which a white gate and a 


somewhat unreasoning. Ile does not always distinguish between 
theory and practice. He sometimes julges an existing custom as 
if it had undergone no changes since the last century. But on the 
whole we find more cause to agree with him than to differ from 
him, and we often differ from him on mere points of detail while 
agreeing with him in principle. 

One of these points of detail is the stuly of modern languages. 
Mr, Staunton recommends that French should be compulsory at 
public schools, and he complains naturally enough that no proper 
facilities are given to its study at Eton. ‘At present,” he says, 
“it involves an extra expense to the parents, and a sacrifice of 
some hours of play to the boy. Being excludel from the school 
work, and not allowed to assist a scholar’s rise in the school, it is 
not surprising that the boys should look upon the study of modern 
languages as of little importance, and should pursue it with indif- 
ference.” All this is perfectly true, but would the study of mo- 
dern languages be really benefited by making it compulsory? We 
might in course of time have as great a tyranny in regard to science 
and living tongues as we have now in the case of the classics. There 
are people whose total inaptitude to acquire a modern language 
makes French or German a torment, and much as we esteem both 
French and German, we should think it a waste of time to enforce 
them upon such students. What we would have adopted in our 
schools is not a compulsory study of one branch, but equal facili- 
ties extended to all branches. Granting that the classies should 
still form the back-bone of a public-school education, we do not 
see why other languages should not be learnt at the same time and 
in the same course. At present the study of any modern language, 
at Eton at least, stands quite by itself; though at Rugby, as Mr. 
Staunton tells us, French works are read in the classical school 
when they are the best authorities on a classical subject. Why 





* The Great Schools of England. An Account of the Foundation, Eudowments, and 
Discipline of the Chief Sewinaries of Learuing in Kugiaud, &e., &. By Howard 


Stauutun. Loudon: Sampson Low. 1569. 
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not a boy who has a taste for German pursue the study of it simul- 
taneously with the classics? We believe the great secret of teach- 
ing any one but a dunce is to interest him in his work, but there is 
little chance of doing this if the various kinds of work are to be 
divorced from each other. Till the year 1851 it was possible for a 
boy to pass through the Eton course without any study of mathe- 
matics, and there was no mathematical teaching whatever before 
1836. This no doubt is one of the studies that must be compul- 
sory, as otherwise there would be little chance of its adoption. 
Whether it was from the mathematical master being related to the 
head master, or from the unconscious stress laid on mathematics, it 
is certain that even before 1851 complaints from the mathematical 
master were listened to more attentively than complaints from the 
French master. In his evidence before the Commission, the latter 
complained that he was not supported, Any boy sent up by 
Stephen Hawtrey was pretty certain to “go down.” We remem- 
ber an instance in which Dr. Hawtrey vindicated the dignity of his 
mathematical relative in a way most painful to the offender. Mr. 
Stephen Hawtrey had owned a punt on the Thames, and a flood 
swept the punt away. One form was set to write verses on the 
fate of the punt, and an embryo satirist ended his copy of verses 
with the line,— 
“Oh utinam Stephanos ipso perisset aqui!” 


The boy’s cleverness was not properly appreciated, or perhaps to 
the authorities considerations of his impertinence predominated. 
Anyhow, Dr. Hawtrey, himself an admirable Latinist and one of 
the contributors to the Arundines Cami, gave him a practical com - 
ment on that definition of an epigram as a thing which carries its 
sting in its tail. Hzeret lateri lethalis arundo. 

We admit that it is difficult for an Etonian to enter into Mr. 
Staunton’s censures of the practice of flogging. He calls it the 
** indecent spectacle of flogging with the birch,” and would substi- 
tute three solemn warnings and expulsion for those who are 
thoroughly incorrigible. ‘This would be very well if flogging were 
still something serious, as in the days of Keate and Busby. But 
in the majority of modern cases it is a mere formality. ‘The idea 
of dispensing with it never occurs to the boys themselves, and 
no one is an Etonian or a Wykehamist till he has gone through 
the process. Rhadamanthus would hardly condemn the modern 
floggers to the tortures prescribed for them by a poet of the six- 
teenth century, nor do Tusser’s lines, — 

“From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had,”— 

apply to the Eton of the present. The mildness of the modern 
punishment, and the respectable antiquity of the practice, blind 
the sufferer’s eyes to all objections against it. What is more com- 
mon at Eton than to hear in a matter-of-fact tone that the speaker 
has just been “ swished,” and who attaches the least disgrace to 
it? <A late head master had invited a boy whom he knew “at 
home” to dine with him, and about half an hour before dinner 
the boy came to him in another capacity. But this short interview 
was wholly ignored when the boy came to dinner, and the head 
master remarked that he had not seen him for an age. Such 
amenities as these take the sting out of flogging, or at all events 
make the system possible on a very large scale. It has been cal- 
culated that during the nineteen years of his head-mastership Dr. 
Hawtrey administered 43,600 floggings. If he had read Mr. 
Staunton’s statement that ‘corporal castigation” was ‘not un- 
frequently inflicted ” at Eton, he would probably have replied in 
the phrase he was supposed to share with Paul Bedford, ‘I believe 
you, my boy.” 

An income which averages 5,000/. a year no doubt consoles a 
head master of Eton for the painful necessity of wielding the birch. 
But in giving his list of emoluments Mr. Staunton has forgotten 
to state the income of the birchmaker at Eton. The appointment 
is a highly profitable one ; it amounts to no less than 150/. a year. 
If Mr. Staunton’s advice was followed, this gentleman would have 
to receive a pension which must fall heavily on the school. At 
present the cost is defrayed by the parents, who find in their bills 
a charge of five shillings for domestic medicine each time their 
sons are flogged. An account of Eton is not complete without 
these little facts, but they are perhaps too minute for Mr. 
Staunton’s volume, and they can only be learned by painful 
experience. Every boy at Eton knows to his cost that the slip of 
paper on which his name is sent up to the head master is called 
‘‘the bill,” and he explains the name by the fact that the head 
master endorses it upon him. He knows, too, that the room 
which goes by the name of the library is not the college library nor 





the library of the school, but the head master’s room, and that it ig 
called by that name, though ‘it contains no books, but a block 
which speaks volumes.” In one respect Moultrie’s lines, which 
give Eton credit for retaining ‘the spirit of past days unquench’d,” 
are untrue, though it is only in this one respect that hatred of 
reforms, adherence to established custom, and still greater par- 
tiality to established abuses, do not characterize it still. In the 
sixteenth century ‘‘ Friday was flogging day.” That punishment 
is now inflicted thrice on every week-day, and occasionally on 
Sunday. ‘The prominence we have given to it in this article might 
surprise strangers to our public schools. We cannot but think it 
one of the most important parts of the system. ‘The talk of old 
Etonians turns almost necessarily upon it. The stories which 
dwell most in their memory are closely connected with it. Only 
the other day, during the public schools debate in the House of 
Lords, two grey-haired boys recognized their old tutor, and the 
first words which they addressed to him were, ‘* Here’s ——. 
Put him in the bill !” 





ICE CAVES IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND.* 
Most Swiss tourists would, as did Mr. Browne, mistake the word 
glaciére for a patois form of glacier, But when, two or three 
years ago, he was induced by a guide to go to inspect a glacitre 
near Arzier, in the Jura, ne found that the word meant a deep 
cave in the rock, filled with ice columns or stalactites, and pre- 
senting many strange natural phenomena. ‘The result was that 
Mr. Browne devoted his next Continental trip and a good deal of 
his leisure to the personal exploration of as many of these caves 
as were accessible to him, and the study of what authorities on the 
subject were to be found. ‘The result of his journey isa very 
entertaining book of Swiss travel, full of amusing anecdotes, de- 
tailed descriptions of the more celebrated glacitres, and a collec- 
tion of all the variaus scientific theories as to their origin. 

The first ice cavern visited by Mr. Browne was that of La 
Genolliére, at Arzier, about two hours’ walking from that village, 
and though far from presenting the phenomena of ice caves in 
their more remarkable forms, it is well worth a visit. The floor is 
covered with a sheet of ice some eight inches thick, with stalag- 
mites of twelve and fifteen feet in height. In one case the ice 
column issued from a fissure in the rock, like a smooth, round fal? 
of water, adhering lightly to the rock at the end like a fungus. 
One part of the rock was formed of what unpoetical Englishmen 
call ‘‘sweating stone,” but the Vaudois “le scex qui folliau ”— 
weeping stone—an idea worthy of a better dialect. The Swiss 
theory of their formation was simple, —*‘ Plus il fait chaud, plus ¢a 
géle,” the explanation of the paradox being that by hot a man 
absorbed in cattle and their pasturage would mean dry. Now 
in winter the temperature of the cave is naturally lowered 
to a point considerably below freezing. When the snow 
melts, the water filtering through the porous rock, itself 
barely above that point, is readily frozen on entering the cavern, 
and the great formation of ice for the year takes place. As the 
summer advances the temperature of the cave reaches a point at 
which the ice is still preserved, but unable to stand the influence 
of water. ‘The less rain therefore the more ice remains in 
autumn. ‘The next cave visited by Mr. Browne was that of St. 
Georges, also near Arzier, used as an ice store, from which 
Geneva and Lausanne are supplied during the summer. Le does 
not recommend this cave either as a favourable specimen, but seems 
to have been disgusted at the inn accommodation, at the anisette 
in the soup, the vanille in the tea, the absence of snuffers, the 
construction of spoons of half-fused pewter shavings, and the use of 
a“ knife of all work.” Thence Mr. Browne went on to the Glaciére 
of the Préde St. Livres—a splendid specimen of an ice cave, 
going down seventy-two feet at least in a series of descents, botlz 
floor, wall, and roof being coated with an uniform sheet of ice. 
There is also an upper Glacitre at St. Livres, in whick 
the ice presents the strangest and most fantastic appearance. 
The inner cave is only attained by creeping through a fissure 
from the outer one, but from this opening there spreads a fan- 
like ice-fall, twenty-seven feet in breadth, surrounded by a lovely 
cluster of clear porcelain-like columns, rising from a black lake of 
ice, broken only by broken rocks, and surmounted by a lofty dome. 
Mr. Browne's description of the scene will not be without an 
effect in inducing Swiss tourists this year to think of descents as 
well as ascents. Even the 7imes would probably allow its readers 
to visit the Glaciére of St. Livres. 

Besancon was Mr. Browne's next station. On his way he fell 





* Ice Caves of France and Switzerland. A Narrative of Subterranean Exploration. 
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in with an old Frenchman, who evidently believed that the com- 
plimentary way of addressing an Englishman was to call him a 
Gaudin. So great was his persistency that at last Mr. Browne 
began to think he might, after all, be a Gaudin, It was not till 
afterwards that he traced the word to the indelible impression 
made upon the French nation by the piety of speech of recent 
generations of Englishmen. Mr. Browne quotes, apropos of this, 
a good story of a French soldier hearing the Swiss spoken of by 
the Austrians as Kiihmelkers, and afterwards praying for quarter 
at the battle of Frastens, — “ 7rés-chers, trés-honorables, et 
tres-dignes Kiihmelkers! au nom de Dieu ne me tuez pas!” The 
chief feature of Besancon life appears to be the uniform way in 
which the entire male population turns out on Sunday, dressed 
in its best, and stands in two feet of water watching a large bung, 
hopelessly unmoved, in the delirious excitement of the truly 
French sport known as la chasse aux goujons. ‘There is also an 
ingenious way of bathing. A rapid stream is turned down a 
sharply-inclined plane, on which are a series of seats, like those in 
the gallery of atheatre. The bather sits on one of these, with his 
feet firmly fixed on the one beneath him, while the rush of water 
is ingeniously turned upwards just above him, so as to descend with 
great force on his head. ‘This, as Mr. Browne says, is not dear at 
fourpence. ILere, as also at Dole, Mr. Browne was unsuccessful 
in Glaciére-hunting, but shortly afterwards explored most success- 
fully the splendid ice cave of Monthezy, in the Val de Travers. 
He was guided thither by a youth with a patois so frightful and 
so incomprehensible that Mr. Browne and his sister in despair 
tried to address him stereoscopically—one administering French 
while the other expressed the same idea in simultaneous German. 
He was also given to the most barefaced lies—unblushing Mr. 
Browne could not safely have called them, without the application 
of much soap and water. Mr. Browne seems to have a bad opinion 
of Swiss veracity in anything where money is concerned. It is 
but fair, by the way, to give the Swiss interpretation of the proverb, 
“Point d'argent,” &e. They say that in early mercenary times 
the Swiss soldiery always refused to accept the too common 
mode of pay by being allowed to ravage the country, and only 
took actual coin. ‘This is ingenious, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that they can believe it themselves. The glaciére of 
Monthezy isa great cave of about 100 feet by 90 feet, and vary- 
ing height, access to which is obtained by three almost vertical 
shafts of some seventy feet depth, all three communicating with the 
cave at its extreme edge. The average height of the roof above 
the deep flooring of ice is four or five feet, but the great feature 
of the cave is the appearance of the ice tracery in the three domes, 
which singularly rise to a considerably greater height. They are 
large enough for two or three people to stand in, and full of the 
most lovely transparent and sparkling columns and sheetings of 
ice. Great, however, as must be the attractions of the cave, we 
cannot expect many ladies will have the courage to explore its 
beauties as coolly as did Mr. Browne's sisters A. and M. 
The former indeed seems to have exhibited an amount of pluck 
worthy of denunciation in a leader by the Times. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Browne through the greater 
portion of his subterranean sight-seeing. In all the glaciéres he 
subsequently visited the scenery was more or less beautiful and 
novel, and those who are tempted—and there will be many 
such—to devote part of their vacation to this special department 
of glacial enjoyment will find the book a complete guide to its 
pursuit. Mr. Browne's collection, too, of all the various theories 
which have been started as to the formation and growth of the 
ice, will be interesting to those who can compare them with their 
own data. Those whom not even Mr. Browne's enthusiasm can 
induce to follow him down vertical shafts into fissures and over 
inclined planes of moist ice 100 feet underground, will find in his 
book one of the most readable accounts of ordinary Swiss travel 
ever issued. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
scailiintimas 

A Winter in Algeria. By Mrs. G. Albert Rogers. (Sampson.)—Mrs. 
Rogers is apparently the wife of a clergyman of the worst Clapham type, 
whose first idea in Algeria is to protest against Mohammedanism and 
Rome with about equal virulence, and whose system of thought will be 
fairly understood from the following paragraph. She had an idea of 
converting a Zouave, who unfortunately could not read. With the 
sharpness of his class, however, he picked out his letters very fast, but 
a day or two after his first lesson he received the route for Mexico :— 
“When I offered him a New Testament, on condition that he would try 
and learn to read it, he said that it was just what he had been longing 
to ask for, and that he was sure now he could easily get some one to 








teach him, Only yesterday he was sure it was impossible to learn. I 
felt at the time, when he showed such quickness in distinguishing the 
letters, that it was in answer to prayer, but I little thought I should 
never have another opportunity of reading with and talking to him. 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ is surely a 
lesson which each day's experience engraves upon the heart.” Sho was 
in the habit of distributing tracts in railway trains, and remarks on a 
Trappist who covered his face and prostrated himself lest he should see 
her, that “ these mortifications and self-imposed pains and restrictions 
are all undertaken with the vain hope of meriting heaven! As well 
might the builders of Babel of old expect to make their tower soar up 
into the presence of God, as these zealous but deluded men thus attempt 
to weave their own fig-leaf righteousness.” Saturated with views of this 
kind, Mrs. Rogers has of course little to tell us about Algeria which may 
not be gathered from any of the many volumes already published about 
the dependency, and her book will attract only those who think all 
literary defects excused by rigid Calvinism and a beliof in simples. 

Lord Dathousie’s Indian Administration. By Sir Charles Jackson. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Sir Charles Jackson, an able judge of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court, and one of the most estimable and popular men who ever 
landed in India, has been irritated by the perpetual attacks on Lord 
Dalhousie into a defence of his policy. With characteristic courage he 
attacks his friend's assailants on their strongest point, and defends one 
by one Lord Dalhousie's annexations, detailing the circumstances of each 
with the fairness, clearness, and brevity of a judge summing up for the 
defence. As a rule we think his cases unanswerable, and they are 
always invaluable contributions to the history of the subject, but woe 
would make one exception, He defends Lord Dalhousie’s Resumption 
Act as a mere continuance of a policy settled years before, and for 
which therefore he was not personally responsible. That is true, but 
Sir Charles Jackson, who pronounces that policy unjust, should have 
added that it had Lord Dalhousie’s approval, and that under his régime 
the Enam department, like every other, attained a new and terrible 
vigour. It became and, as we believe, was intended to become revyolu- 
tionary, and it is as a revolutionary measure only that the policy can be 
defended. For the rest there is little need to defend Lord Dalhousie. 
The attacks on him will die and his name will live, till thirty years hence 
some biographer with his papers in his hands will draw the true picture 
of the kingly proconsul, and place him for ever in the short list of the 
great servants of England—of the men who have built ompires knowing 
they were not for themselves. 

Domestic Life of the Natives of India. By James Kerr. (W. H. 
Allen.)—Mr. Kerr, as head of a great native college, had unusual 
opportunities for studying native character, but no more of learning 
native customs than the majority of Europeans resident in India. Ho 
takes, however, the kindly view, which is always the more accurate, and 
has accumulated a considerable store of facts and anecdotes, some of 
which have perhaps been rather too repeatedly honoured with public 
approval, Nearly half his book is devoted to an account of the system 
of caste, which he decides to be on the whole a religious rather than a 
social system. It is the centre of the cult or scheme of ceremonial 
observance which constitutes Hindooism, and “I am unable to get 
any clearer view of the castes than this, that they are simply sects dis- 
tinguished from one another by a diversity in coremonies, and not by a 
diversity in doctrines, as among us.” From that view we most entirely 
dissent, believing that Hindooism is based on a philosophical scheme of 
which the ceremonies are mere symbols, and that caste is the result of 
an effort made in India alone to enlarge the family till it embraced 
tho tribe, and thereby to obtain that social support and protection which 
the family confers in Arabia and some other countries, and of which the 
Englishman alone among mankind is entirely careless. But Mr. Kerr 
has thought out his theory, and collected in its support a body of facts 
which men unfamiliar with India may read with the greatest advan- 
tage. 

Noel; or, It Was to Be. By Robert Baker and Skelton Yorke. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This novel isa very disappointing one, 
for the mere writing is good enough to raise hopes in the reader's mind 
of an amount of excellence which it never attains. The faultlessness of 
heroes and heroines and the unmitigated depravity of villains has been 
complained of by critics, until it is not worth while to complain of it any 
longer. But exaggeration is really the leading characteristic of this 
book. The minor characters aro as much affected by it as the principal, 
Unfortunately there are sensual clergymen, but Dr. Vansettle is an in- 
credible conception, and certainly would have been exiled from respect- 
able society long before his final degradation. The Hammerlye family, 
again conduct their machinations to procure a husband with an openness 
which would in real life defeat itself. Even stupid girls would see this, 
and the Miss Hammerlyes are represented as clever. Of Sir Robert 
Dalzell we say less because he is the villain, but his excessive cowardice 
is a trial to which a reader's faith ought not to be exposed, He would 
have sent a challenge to Noel, if it had been only to save the value of his 
commission,—no unimportant object to a man in his desperate circum- 
stances. On the other hand, people who are content with an easily 
written narrative of events, to the probability of which they nover give 
a thought, will find this novel carry them through the languid hours of 
a summer afternoon about as well as the ordinary stock in trade of the 
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circulating libraries. 
acre is really ingenious in its flimsiness. 
just man entering a room and seeing a friend kiss his wife without her 
offering active resistance, then turning on his heel, and refusing ever to 
see her or hear a word of explanation from her, when an explanation of 
five minutes’ length would have completely established her innocence. 
But without such complications how could we ever have novels ? 
The Children’s Garden, and What They Made of It. By Agnes and 
Maria E. Catlow. Illustrated by Mrs. Harry Criddle. (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin.)—Some respect is due toa “little work” which is “ dedi- 
eated by the Queen's gracious permission to Her Royal Highness the 
Prince Beatrice.” We can only hope that Her Royal Highness has a 
greater taste for didactic reading than is usual, for in a mild, ladylike way 
the Misses Catlow are very didactic. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are a model 
papa and mamma, and their four children are model children, and they 
talk pretty. would hardly have been worth recording, if 
they had not talked pretty about gardening. So Mr. Hamilton very oppor- 
tunely takes a country house, and gives his children a garden of their 
This ob- 


viously gives a desired opportunity for going through all the gardening 


Fancy a high-minded and 





This, however, 


own, where they grow everything that ever was known. 


operations of the entire year, and for making all botanical distinctions, 
which are within the comprehension of children. All this part of the 
book is as good as can be, but the dialogue wants ease and nature 

By Christopher James Reithmiiller. (Boll and 
harmonious verses express the 
of Christianity, the 


The Leanients Creed. 
Daldy.)—These very polished and 
author's firm faith in the fundamental doctrines 
following verses giving the key-note of his position :— 

“ The truths, which last from age to age, 

And really make man’s spirit free, 

Are those that first our thoughts engage, 

When seated at our mother’s knee. 

Nor can the tale the Skeptic tells 

Efface one broad, essential line ; 

Deep in our hearts the witness dwells, 

That stamps it as a work divine.” 
This firm conviction that the controversies of the day involve only the 
non-essentials of religion is enforced under the various headings, 
‘ Belief,” ‘ Inspiration,” “ Prayer,” the “Church,” the “ Burial Service,” 
and “True Religion,” always with genuine liberality, and a purity 
and simplicity of devotional feeling, which is most attractive. The true 
proof of the divinity of Christ is the witness of our own consciences, 

Eastern England. By Walter White. (Chapman and Hall.)—Two 

more of Mr. White’s pleasant volumes. This time his wanderings have 
earried him to Eastern England, to territories which Londoners’ believe 
, but which he found highly cultivated, 
grass and pleasant villages, inhabited 





to be covered with mars 
covered with corn and rich 
by a people who speak one of the most remarkable and most widely 
spread of English dialects—the one which we now call Yankee, English 
spoken with a drawl, with sharp u's, and the perpetual insertion of the 
letter e. Through Essex, and Suffolk, and Norfolk, Mr. White wanders, 
observing the ways of the people, their modes of obtaining livelihood, 
their peculiar games, aud customs, and dialects, and discoursing of each, 
and of the scenery, in a rambling, but shrewd and often eloquent style 


And the complication in the case of Major Many-’ 


collection. It is a bit of the Song of Solomon, in the Norfolk dialect :— 

The song o’ songs as is Sorlomun’s. 2. Lerr ‘im kiss me wi’ the 
ses of his mouth; for yar love is better an’ wine. 3. Becaze o’ the 
yar good intements, yar name is as intemeuts pored out, there- 
4, Dror mé, we'll run arter yé; the 
king he ha’ browt me into his charmbers: we'll be glad and rejice in 
yé: we'll remahmber yar love more ’an wine; the right-up love yé.” 
It might be worth Mr. White's while to consider whether a little more 
regularity would not increase the value, if not the interest of his books, 
He wanders, for instance, in these volumes out of Essex and into Essex 
till it is difficult to follow him, and his sketches are very unequal both in 
quantity and quality. Compare, for instance, those of Yarmouth and 
Ipswich, the first admirable, the latter very inferior, almost poor, both 
in style and information. If he would restrict his annual journey toa 
smaller radius, and tell us all he sees within that circle, he would gain 
more perfect knowledge, and his readers if not more pleasure, at least 
more information. With his keen observation and pleasant pen he 
would exhaust a county as it has never yet been exhausted by its local 





kis 
smell o’ 
foor da the mawthers love yé 


1 


historian. 

The Theological Review. No. IX., July, 1865. (Whitfield.)\—The 
present is a good number of this able review, which, though we differ 
radically from some of its dogmatic negations, it is impossible to read 
without respect, and often instruction. The most interesting paper in 
the present number is that on Mr. Lecky’s /distory of Rationalism, which 
is reviewed with great ability and in a very friendly spirit. The 
reviewer objects to Mr. Lecky’s defining rationalism by its general 
effects rather than by its principle, and maintains that it denotes strictly 
the application to theology of those methods of reasoning and those tests of 
truth which have produced such magnificent results in the world of science. 
No one would question that this is part of the meaning, and the best part. 
3ut when we speak, as we, for instance, often do, of rationalism as a 
radically defective system, we mean something more by it—the attempt 
to reject all premisses of thought or fact which reason could not estublish 
as clearly as she establishes, for instance, the axioms of Euclid’s geometri- 
cal system. easoning must bo rationalism or an imposture, so far as 
reasoning goes. But reasoning starts from somewhat, and so far as we 
condemn rationalism, and regard it as irrational, it is because it assumes 
that reason should be able to establish the premisses as well as draw the 
conclusions. 
The Alchymist. By Captain C. M. Tucker, late Bengal Cavalry. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The author calls these poems parables in 
rhyme, but we shall not attempt to deprive his readers of the pleasure they 
will take in unravelling the hidden significance of his verses. Regarded 
as poetry, it is much above the average of little books of this class, for 
it is free from gross faults of any kind. 
My Vis-a-Vis ; or, Harry’s Account of his Courtship, and other Poems. 
By Mary Eliza Rogers, author of Domestic Life in Pulestine. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—Cheerful chatter in rhyme by a clever woman,—rather pleasant 
toread. The more solemn poems at the end are less cheerful and less 
pleasant to read,—the kind of thing a woman ought to feel and put into 
verse, but not publish unless she can put the stamp of genius upon it. 
Translated by Lady John Manners. (Black- 





Gems of German Por try. 





interspersing his narrative here and there with bits of antiquarian lore, | 
local anecdotes, and extracts such as the west from Prince Lucien’s 
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Longman and Co.—Miller’s Greek Syntax ; SMELTING COM 


Colonso on the Pentateuch, 

Saunders, Otley—The History of the Cotton Famine, 
by R. A. Arnold; the Staff Surgeon, 

J. Churchill and Sons—Baths of Nas rps by Dr. Le 
Baths of Switzerland and Savoy, by Dr. 

Bell and Daldy—The Trilogy, or 45 seneoll translated 
into English Verse, by A. Swanwick. 

Chapman and Hall—The Isthmus of Panama, by C- 
T. bidwel 

Thomas Bosworth—Lost Purposes, by J. M. H. 


Capital, £60,000, in 5,0 
First Issue, 
Deposit on Application, £1 p 





of Allotineut. 





Shares will als 
Further calls (if any) on the 
ver share, and no 








etiaan Manners is srugnbiss up to the rendering 


L EAD 


Incorporated under “ ‘The Companies’ Act, 1852.” 
3,000 Shares. 

and £3 at the expiration of two months from the date 
A minimum annual Dividen!t of 12 perce 


paid-up Capital guaranteed for three years. 
A limited number of Ap; lic 


wood. )—Very fair translations, especially of the quiete Lady 
of Hleine’s Belshazzar. 


r poems. 


Pry “SIL Vv rE Rt shares taking sie then for the further sum of £2,000, 
to be paid in cash, or fully-pa.d shares at the option of 
the Company. As an evidenveof their confidence in the 
undertaking the vemdors will take one-half of the pur- 
chase-money in paid-up shares, aud will deposit in the 
hands of the Directors sutticient security to guarantee a 
minimum dividend of 12 per cent. per annum for three 
years. 

No promotion-money will be paid or incurred in the 
formation of this Company. 

Calculations have been made of the probable profits, 
based on the results of other leal and silver smelting 
res not to ex- works, and from thes¢ d the reports of engineers wio 
Tbassnd tho a6 ts be fully underst and smel r, the Directors feel justified in 

- aa expecting dividends of 25 ver cent. per annum. 





PANY (Limited). 








0 Shares of £12 each. 





rshare, £2 on Allotment, 


if. upon the 


rations for fully paid-up 
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Thomas Mur ray and Son—Poems an ; Sketches, by —_ earlier than six months from the date of Allot- Kull particulars of the proposed operations may be ob- 
Janet Hamilton. — Sit hain tained, and the Articles of Ase ciation inspected at the 
Lockwood and Co.—Life of Richard Cobden, J. eo aa a mare otlices of the above Company, 3\. Botolph Chambers, 197 
McGilchrist. SS ee ee - . , | Bishopsgate street Withour, c ty, Loudon, and pros- 
ba ne mal es» gion,” B.1.A., Cheapside, and pectuses and forms of application for shares may be 

SIGE TS SOUS, SEUOR ION obtained at the Broker's, Solicitor’s, and offices of the 


At JANTIC and GREAT WESTERN | John d. P- Hivehtield Ksq., 
& RAILWAY, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, | Edward Ramsey, Ksq., een 
and Oillo. J. Henry Row Y, Esq, 35 Px 
CIRCULAR to BONDHOLDERS of the ATLANTIC | Sidney Smith, Esq. 
and GREAT WESLERN ne ALLWAY. Joseph H. 
NEW YORK SECTION. (lst Mortgage.) 

NOTICE is hereby given, t the SUM set apart for 
the REDEMPTION of BONDS under the operation of 
he sinking fund, has been app] lied to the PURCHASE 
of the UNDERMENTIONED BONDS of the New York 
section of the said Company, viz:—Bouds, Nos. 109, 
i74, 403, 413, 411, 415, 542, 543, 604, mo ne bonds of 1,000 














Manager at the Works— Mr. 





two bonds of 000 dollars each, 1,000 doilars; total, 10,000 
dollars, And that the bonds, together with the hal!- 
yearly coupons or interest warrsits, from January 1, 
18u6, to July 1, 1879, both inclusive, attacied to each 
of sad bonds respectively. have been this day cancelled 
by the undersigned William Grain, of London, Notary 


Leon ird place, Kensington. 

Lilston, Msq., Chepsiow villus, Bayswater. 

Bankers—Metropolitan aud Provincia 

Solicitors—Messrs. Matthews and Greetham, 68 Liu- 
coln’s inn tields. 


Broker—Amelius George Alt, 
Secretary—Mr. Joseph Chenhall, 
Offices—St. Botolpii Chambe 
Without, City, Loudon. 
dollars each, 9,000 dollars; bonds, Nos. 1,106 and 1,177, comma 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purchase dud 
working of extensive smelting 
of upwards of four acres, with convenient wharf and 
other premises attached, situate at Beerferries, in the 
county of Devon, on the banks of the River Tamar, and 


LN., a. ton, De 
rt r 
val ry, c ‘ity 


Company. 





ven NE ort. 





T= TAMAR LE AD and SILVER 
SMELTING COMPANY 


(Limite ]). 





75 Cornill. 








NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LIST of 
APPLICATIONS for SUARIS in this Company will be 
J, Bawden CLOSED on THURSDAY next, AUGUST 3rd, for 
Ksy., 73 Old Broad street. | London; and on FRIDAY, the 4th, for the Country, 

Ly order, 
JOS! peti HENUALL, 
Offices, 197 Bishopsgat eet Without, E.¢ 


COMPANY 





rs, 197 Bishopsgate street 
al 











pau WAY C RE DIT 


. works, occupying au area 
(Limited). 





NOTICE is ITEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE 














Public. . hick «teen eda il about 10 miles from Piymouth, which are held for aterm | LIST of this Company will be OSD for the Unitel 
SAMU 1, GURNCY, = of 21 years, under a graut from the Marlof Mount Edge- | Kingdom on MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 18u5. 
JNO. P. KENNARD, — Trustees. cumbe, at the very low rent of £120 per annum. By order, 


CH AS. "MOZLEY 
London, July 21, 1885. 
WILLIAM GRAIN, Notary Public. 





it is proposed that the Company shall purchase the 
lease of the works and premises, and «ll the rights of the 





owners}for £8,0U0, and in the event of the secoud issue of 


G. BLIZARD COX, Secretary 
Temporary Offices, 9 Finsbury place South, E C. 
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HE Rev. W. H. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, receives FOUR PUPILS under 
fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public Schools. 
There are at present vacancics. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to Messrs. H. and 
C., Teachers’ Library, 1 North street, Brighton. 


Ee aaa wy re + ’ > Te 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 

are requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 
§. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANG!S,CHIM 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be appronched elsewhere, either 





for variety, n¢ velty, beanty of desian, or exquisitene ss of 
workmansnip. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 &s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 


to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
oermolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £11; 
from £1 8s. to £190; fire-irons, from 
The BURTON and all other PATIO: 


radiating hearth-plates. 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An Assortment of TRA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Mach« 

Trays, per set of three from 2 
Ditto iron ditto from 13%. 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7 E 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 

@qually low. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 


ditto, with rich 
himney-pieces, 
SL to £4 4s. 
T STOVES witu 














. to 10 guineas. 
covcvecs . to 4 guineas. 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contoins upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 





Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Kitchen 







Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, 
Ranges, Tamps, Gaseliers, Ter Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table ry, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooma, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London 
— and SON’S Upholstery and 
Cabinet Furniture Sh w-rooms, 31, 32, and 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
gure of the best quality and inoderate price. 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
i I EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURL ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each comm »letely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSPRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application, to HEAL aud SON, 199, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, Londou, W. 





E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Hloward and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room, 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Love, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminert 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasyow and Loudon. 
WITHOUT PAI 
NEW EDITION.—PosTt FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPULET 
TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), 
Explaining the only etfectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HaRLey srTreer, Cavendish square, W. 
City MsTABLISHMENT :—t4 (late 36) LupGare HiLL 
(kour doors from the Railway bridge) 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case tuey uuder- 
take. 

YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.— 

this Elegaut and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Human Hair. lor Children it is‘ invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6u., 7s., 
10s. 6d.—equal to four smail, and 21s. per bottle. Sold 
by Chemisis aud Perfumers. *%,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND’s MACAS5AK VIL. 


TEETH 


on the 
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*“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S 


PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their ‘Trade Mark, the ““ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsrrion, 1862, 


Thoir 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


COLMAN, 


and J. 


J. 


26 Cannon 


Street, London, 








WILLCOX 
NOISELESS 


AND 
FAMILY SWINGS 


GIBBS’ 
MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CITEAP, 
TiikkK MOST PERVECT FAMILY MACHINE 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. 


All Maehines warranted. 


Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; ‘TINS 


WARRANTED 


PERFECTLY 
Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


» ae. 


PURE. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


Opoponax is a native flower of M exico of rare fragrance. 


This and a thousand others for choice 


at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Sold in all parts of the World. 





pats SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Euglind; or whole- 
sile at 8 Great Winduuil street, Hayimarket.— Observe 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 
JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZ NGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for ad ministeriug tuis popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 121 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C, Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at 3s., 5s., and L0s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


[pear oans FLULD MAGNESIA. 
--The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially alaptod for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DIN N& FORD 


and Co, Chemists, &e., 172 New Loud street, London, 








| aud sold throughout tue world by all respectavle cle 


mists. CAUTION.—See tant “ Dinueford aud Co.” is 
on each botde and red label over tue cork. 
LET aud PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

As eeees LEWIN and SIMEON 
a MOSELY and SONS, 80 Beruers street, Oxtord 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). lUstablished Isju. Artiticial beeth made with 
their patented advantages are titted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender tie moult, suppordng aud 
suwengthening loose and sensitive teetu wall they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature js perfect and undetectable, aud they ave guarau- 
teed for all purposes of mastication ald articulation. 
Operations of every kind beins unnecessary, the imost 
nervous patient can be supplie i without fear of pain or 
jncouvenielce. Consultation tree, Veeth from 453. 
Sets, 5, 7, lv, and 15 Guineas, warranted. for tue eili- 
cacy, utility, aud success of tus system vide Lancet, 











H. J. and D. NICOLL, 


[rok GENTLEMEN visiting the SEA- 
| 


SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS' CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


[VASHON ABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITLS for BOYS at 2is., 25s., 31. Gd., &e., &c. Also 
JASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. 6d., &e., &e. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 


| 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


( 


Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; LO Nor- | 
4 


folk street, Sheilield; 4 bast Leeds; 14 dt 


Nicholas strevi, Searbro’. 


parade, 


*,* No conuection wilu any one of the same name. 
’ reqs y 
t OLLOW AY’S PLLLS.—Unusually hot 
weather iu the summer months is often produe- 
live Of unpleasaut Comsequeuces lo may. Tue liver, the 
stomach, aud bowels in such cases are more or less setl- 





ously alle 
certain seasvus liable to suse of tue disorders whica 
rage in warm Climates, People cauuot Lave a mavre 
powertul curative than Holloway's justly celebrated pills. 
they cool and purify the boot, acd render the system 
less liabie to auy irregularity, or Wueu dissase is present 
they abate the turce aud at last sowlly deswoy it. Dysenu- 
tery, biliousness, acidity of Lhe stumaci, sick headache, aud 


ected, sO that the nalives of Mugland are at | 


devility, svvu disappear befure # course of these aduiir- 


able pills. 


UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 

Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


T HRESILER’S KASHMIR 

VLANNEL SHIRTS —*old ouly by Taresucer 
and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


hae in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
CanpEeLAbna, MopERaror Lamps, in Brouze, Ormola, 
China, and Glass. SrarvetTres in Parian, Vases, aud 





” 
4 


| other Ornaments in a Suow-rvom erected expressly for 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
{ SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
Gas and Candies, Table Ginss, &o. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persous, from £2. 
All articles marked ia plain tgares, 


these articles. 
CHANDELIERS, Wail Lights and Lustres for 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lda. 
Ornamental Glass, Englisu aud Foreign, suitable for 


*resents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnisuing orders promptly exe- 
eu d. 


i+ Oxford street, W. 
and Show-rooms, 


LONDON—Show-rooins, 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauuta 


tory 


Broad street. Ksiablisued Lsu7, 
SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRLMS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Vhis delicivus coudimenut, propouuced by Con- 
huissculs : . . - 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared svlely by Lea aud Pegains. 

The public are respecttuily cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and PERKiNs' 
names ae on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

Ask FORK LEA AND PEKRLINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and tor Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. GUsSi and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Banciay aud Sons, London, &e, de. aud by 
Grocers and Vilweu universally. 


R Ec kK IT 


ry 1's 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is @ turther coutirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONs, Suttolk lane, Loudon, K.C., and 
diul 
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CCIDENTAL and MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 

To be incorporated under ‘‘ The Companies’ Act, 1362,” 
by which the Liability of each Shareholder is limited to 
the amount of his Shares. 

Capital, £2,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £25 each. 
First Issue, 40,000 Shares. 
£1 per Share to be paid on application, and £4 on allot- 


ment. 
No further call is contemplated, 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen Cave, Esq. (Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and 
) 


ave, 

Alfred Smee, Fsq., F.R.S., Chairman of the Accidental 
Death Insurance Company. 

J. G. B. Lawrell, Esq. Directors of the Acci- 

kK. 8. Kennedy, sq. dental Death Llnosurance 

Edward Solly, Esq., F.R.S. Company. 

William Tabor, sq., Chairman of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, and Director of the Imperial Bank 
{Limited). 

George Lowe, E3q., C.E., F.R.S. 

George Tyler, Esq. Society. 

Frederick Doulton, Esq., M.P., Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

George Smith, Esq. (Messrs. George Smith and Co.), 
86 Tower street. 

J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, Esq., the Mount, Upper Nor- 
wood, and Thurso Castle, N.B. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, and all its 
Branches; Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Cave, 
Threadneedle street. 

Solicitor—F. P. Chappell, Esq.,26 Gollen syuare, 

Brokers—Messrs, Mullens, Marshall, and Co. 3 Lom- 
bard street. 

Secretary—John White Oram. 

Head Offico—7 Bank buildings. 

Marine Department—21 Threadneedle stret. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formei to take ovar the 
business of the Accidental Death Insurance Company— 
the existing constitution aud cupitsl of which are now 
found to be inconvenient and inadejuate to its recently 
largely extended operations. 

That Company (empowered by special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 15 Vic., c. 56, and 22 and 23 Vic, ec. 22), was 
founded in 1849, with a nominal capital of £250,000, in 
50,000 shares of £5 each, of which 20,00) have been issued. 
The following statement embracing the amount of 
Premiums since the commencement of the Company, 
shows the progressive and steadily increasing nature of 
its operations :— 


Directors of the Gres- 
ham Life _ Assurance 





es ae ae 
1851... 2,668 15 7 
1852... 5326 2 5 
1853... 10,752 3 9 
1854.. 15,103 13 9 
1855. 18,059 10 8 
1856.. 21,762 3 2 
1857... 25,530 3 10 
TO sccnssevs 33,200 0 0 
epee 4',754 3 6 
SOD iacnowscens 42,280 6 1 
1861... 42,283 12 5 
1892, 44,544 15 9 
1863.00 soos 47,255 19 8 


The accounts of the recently formed marine insurance 
companies, which have exhibited good dividends, and 
shown prospects of great value, leave no doubt on the 
minds of the Directors, that at any rate equal success 
will attend the efforts of the Corporation in this direction. 
The services of a gentleman of experience have been 
secured as underwriter. 

The extensive machinery of agents (of which there 
are between 4,000 and 5,000) is in full work, and is of 

eat value—indeed the Directors confidently believe 
that all that is required to secure a rapid increase in the 
existing business is a proper adaptation of modern re- 
quirements as regards capital and position. 

Applications for shares, accompanied by a remittance 
for the deposit, may be made to the Bankers, Brokers, 
and to the Secretary at the Chief Offices, on the accom- 
panying form. 

ACCIDENTAL and MARINE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION (Limited). 
FORM of APPLICATION for SHARES (to be retained 
by the Bankers). 
To the Directors of the Accidental and Marine Insurance 
Corporation (Limited). 
7 Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the 
eum of £ being a Deposit of £1 per Share on 

Shares in the above Company, I hereby request 
that you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept 
such Shares, or any less number you may allot to me, 
and I agree to pay the sum of £4 per Share on allotment, 
and I authorize you to insert my name on the Register 
of Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. 

Name in full oo -esesesere 
Address .... 

Profession ..+.. 
Date......00 







eeeereee 











CCIDENTAL and MARINE 
INSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited.) 

No further Applications for Shares in this Company 
will be received after Thursday next, the 3rd of August, 
for London, and Friday, the 4th, for the country. 

By order, 
J. W. ORAM, Secretary. 

7 Bank Buildings, London, 
23th July, 1865. 

h ARSEILLES EXTENSION RAIL- 
WAY and LAND CO MPANY, (Limited). 
(Incorporated under “ The Companies Act, 1862."’) 
Capital, £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £20 each, 7,000 of 

which have already been subscribed for in England 

and France, 
3,000 will be reserved for issue as paid-up shares. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum is guaran. 
teed to be paid by the Contractors on the capital called 
up during the construction of the works. 
£1 per share to be paid on application, and £4 on allot- 





ment. Future calls not to exceed £5 per share, nor 
to be made at intervals of less than three months, 
Dixecrors. 
LONDON, ‘ 
William Lee, Esq., M.P., Director of the London and 
County Bank. 
James Childs, Esq., Roehampton, Director of the East 
London Railway Company. 
Charles E. Newbon, @sq, Director of the General Irri- 
gation Company of France. 
The Honourable A C. Hobart, Berkeley square, Director 
of the Russian Ironworks Company. 
Hugh H. L. Astley, Esq, Nicholas lane, Director of the 
City Offices Company. 
J. Pennington Legh, Es}. Brighton, and Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 
Clarence A. Collier, Esq., Norfolk street, Park lane. 
PARIS. 
M. Le Comte Clary, Senateur, Rue d’Aumate. 
M. Jules Talabot, Boulevard des Italiens. 
Soxicrrors. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane, Lombard 
street 
Bankers. 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbury. 
3ROKERS. 
Messrs. Robins, Barber, and Dalley, Threadneedle street. 
ENGINEER. 
George Berkeley, Esq., 24 Great George street, West- 
minster. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
H. P. Hakewill, Esq. 
Temporary Orrices—ta AILDERMAN’'S WALK, NEW 
BROAD STREET. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The objects of the Company are—first, to construct a 
railway about nine miles in length, from the * Old 
Port” of Marseilles to Podestat, to afford increased 
facilities for the commerce and manufactures of the 
town and port; secondly, to acquire land on both sides 
of the line throughout its length, for building and other 
purposes, to which great value will be given by the con- 
struction of the railway. 

The reputation of Marsei'les as the first maritime city 
of France is well known; second only to Paris in popu- 
lation and wealth, its position and capabilities give it the 
command of french commerce in the Mediterranean. 

Within the last ten years Marseilles has been placed 
in direct railway communication with Paris and all parts 
of France; magnificeat docks and warehouses have been 
constructed, but great and rapid as those new works have 
been, they are still far bebiud the requirements of its 
ever increasing trade. 

The old quarters of the town are baing demolished to 
make room for handsome streets and public buildings. 
The population thus displaced are driven to the suburbs, 
more especially towards the south, where the lands of 
the Company are situated, and where a fine valley 
stretches from the town to the Mediterranean, with a 
view of the sea, aud open to the refreshing breezes, which 
during the summer afford the ouly relief from the intenss 
heat of the city. 

The enormous value of ground in the town may be 
estimated by the fact, that for any extension, rocks 60 
feet high have to be cleared away to give sites for build- 
ing ; it will be readily understood that such a locality is 
no longer suited for the erection of ordinary dwelliugs, 
or factories and chemical works, which latter, for saui- 
tary reasons, will soon be driven from the city. 

The proposed railway, af.er leaving the port and town 
of 300,000 inhabitants, will pass through the southern 
suburb, which contains a population of 50,000, and ful- 
lows the valley to the sea, at the “* Madrague de Montre- 
don,” from thence it will be continued for three miles 
along the coast to Podestat, affording sites for the 
erection of factories, with access t> the sea, and direct 
railway communication with the town and port, and with 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean lines, by a junction 
with the proposed new branch of the latter to the ** Place 
Castellane.” 

There are at the present time 469 factories in the town, 
employing nearly 10,000 workmen, and the number of 
factories would rapidly increase, were it not for the heavy 





charges to which they are subjected from the increasing 
value of the ground occupied, and the want of direct rail- 
way connection with the port, aud with the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean lines. The proprietors of these 
establishments will gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of their preszut sites to great advan- 
tage, and removing to a locality combiuing the facilities 
of sea and railway communication, with pe:fect freedom 
from all the difficulties of their present position, and 
where land can be obtained from the Company at a tenth 
part of the price now paid for building ground in the 
town. 

in order to form an opinion of the pecuniary results of 
the proposed operations of the Company, it will be desir- 
able to consider separately the income to be derived from 
the railway, and the profit to be realized by the sale of 
the land of the Company. 

First, with refereuce to the railway it must be observed 
that the existing lines are connected with the new port, 
* Joliette” and the Docks, but that the old port, which 
is 67 acres in extent, is entirely without railway com- 
munication or docks, notwithstan ling which the official 
statistics of the Government show that during the last 
year for which they are published, 1303, the returns for 
the ** Old Port” were as follows :— 


Vessels. Tons of Merchandise. 
4,383 of various nations entered, carrying 95),180 
4,303 a » wt, n 93,842 


8,686 Total of vessels. 1,544,022 Tons. 
During the same period the returns for the new port 
* Joliette" were— 

Vessels, Tons of Merchandise. 
2,609 of various nations entered, carrying 364,121 

2 400 ‘ ‘ eft, » 830,876 


5,009 Total of vessels. 694,997 Tons. 


But in addition to this the new port “ Joliette " received 
and sent off 1,159,024 tons of merchandise in 1863 by 
5,373 steamers, ou account of the facilites afforded by 
the railways and docks. 

It is evident from these returas that a railway to the 
old port must secure avery large amount of goods traffic, 
and from the population of the suburban district through 
which the line will pass, and the number of factories, 
&e.. already established in that locality, it is calculated 








that the railway will produce an immediate profit revenug 
equal to 15 per cent. on the outlay, which income will 
be rapidly increased by the erection of houses and fac. 
tories along the line. There will be seven intermediatg 
stations between Marseilles and Podestat, one of which 
will be for the “ race course” aud the “public gardens,” 
and ‘ Chateau Borelly.” 

The Company have contracted for the execution of the 
works of the railway from the ‘Place Castellane” to 
* Podestat,” at the price of £185,000. 

Secondly, with reference to the profit to be realized by 
the sale of the land of the Company, it may be stated 
that all previous speculations in land at Marseilles have 
been successful. 

The Company have contracted for the purchase of 
about 1,200,000 square metres of land (about 300 English 
acres), situated on both sides of the proposed railway, 
bet seen the town and the “ Madrague de Montredon;" 
140,000 metres of which will be required for the construc. 
tion of the line and stations, leaving 1,06),000 metres to 
be sold for the erection of first-class residences. 

It has been estimated by competent judges of the value 
of building sites in the neighbourhood of Marseilles that 
on the completion of the railway the whole of this land 
will be readily sold at the price of at least 20 francs per 
metre, at which rate it will produce 2!,200,000 francs, or 
£848,000. 

The Company have also contracted for the purchase 
ofa very large tract of ground beyond the ‘* Madrazue 
de Montredon,” through which the railway will pass to 
Podestat ; 1,500,000 metres (about 375 acres) of this land, 
adjoining both sea and railway, will be at once available 
as sites for factories and works of all kinds. 

Estimating the selling price of this land at 10 franes 
per metre, a sum sufliciently low to induce the manu- 
facturers to establish their works rapidly in the locality, 
it will produce a sum of 15,000,000 franes, or £600,000. 

The average cash cost to the Company of the land 
above referred to is only 5} francs per metre, including 
the houses already built thereon, and including also up- 
wards of 10,000,000 metres of land (about 2,500 acres) 
on the coast line for three miles beyond the proposed 
terminus at Podestat, which will thus be acquired by the 
Company free of cost, and which will be made available 
at some future time by an extension of the railway and 
the formation of roads. 

An ample supply of water, which is indispensable at 
Marseilles, both for houses and land, can obtained 
from the existing works, which have cost the municipality 
more than 60,000,000 of francs. 

The additional capital required for the payment of land 
will be raised in debentures, to ba repaid out of the pro- 
duce of the land sales. 

The practical bearing of the land question is as fol- 
lows :—Assuming the sale of the land at the low prices 
named, the protits arising therefrom will not only repay 
the whole cost of the railway, but in addition there will 
remain a very large surplus for division, as bonus amongst 
the shareholders, 

The railway concession frou the French Goverameat 
is for the term of 99 years. 

The lands of the Company will ba freeholds in per- 
petuity, except the small portion occupied by the railway, 
which must necessarily be surrendered with the line at 
the expiration of the concession. 

5,000 of the shares have been subscribed for in France, 
and will be issued with £8 per share paid up 
thereon. 

8,000 shares will be reserved for issue as fully paid-up 
shares; leaving 

12,000 ordiuary shares for issue to the public. 
20,000 

The articles of association, and als» the contract, con- 
cessions, and plans, may be see. at the offices of the 
solicitors, Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and C»., 28 Nicolas 
lane, E.C. 

Applications for shares in either of the acc »mpanying 
forms may be made to the secretary at the offiz3 of the 
Company; or to the bankers, brokers, and solicitors. 
but no application will be entertrined unless the deposit 
of £1 per share on the number applied for has bean duly 
paid to the Company’s bankers; in the event of uo allot. 
ment being made to the applicant, the deposit will be 
promptly returned in full. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES WITH £5 
PAID ON ALLOTMENT. 
No—— (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Marseilles Extension Ra‘lway 
and Land Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the Im- 
perial Bank (Limited), the sum of £ being a 
deposit of £1 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number, and I agree to accept such shares, or any less 
number you may allot to me, and I agree to pay the 
sum of £4 per share on allotment, and I authorize you 
to insert my name on the Register of Members fur the 
number of shares allotted to me. 
Usual Signature cesccccese seve 
Name iu full...... 
Residenve ..-++ o- 
Profession oe .eeececeseeececs se ceee 
1805. 


Date ..corccoce coccccceceseccces. 










—— 


OR THIS FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY 
PAID-UP SHARES. 

No.— (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Marseilles Extension Railway 

aud Laud Company (Limited.) 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Baukers, the Im- 
perial Bank (Limited), the sum of ing @ 
deposit of £1 per share, on shares in the above 
Company, 1 hereby request that you will allot me that 
cenmber of fully paid-up shares, and I agrea to accept 
such shares, or any less number you may allot to me, 
on the terms of the prospectus, and I agree to pay the 
balance of the amount of such shares on allotment, and 
to sign the Articles of Association of the Company 
when required, and I authorize you to insert my name 
on the Register of Members for the nnmber of shares 

allotted ty me. 

Usual Signature .e.ceececoserccesstoe® 

Name in full .. ° oe 


Profession . 


Date ..cccoreescovvcccecese 








eee AER ee 
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DVANTAGEOUS PARTNERSHIP 
in INDIA —An enterprising, intelligent Person, 
pot averse to a few yeurs’ residence abroad, aud who can 
command £10,000, may have an opportunity of joining 
a first-class business in India, in consequence of the 
senior partner wishing toretire. The business comprises 
several departments, publishing, ‘importing of books, 
stationery, all connected with the fine arts, acientitic 
instruments and apparatus, photography, &c., wholesale 
and retail. Italso has a printing-office attached to it. 
To genuine inquirers every information will be afforded. 
Apply in the first instance by letter to T. T., care of Mr. 
James Newman, 24 Soho square, London. 


$i 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, London, 28th July, 1865. 











Ho™ and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 6 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,009. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, &.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 


terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 

Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 
lr AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


MYHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LiFe INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





OMices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185), 

Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 






1851 .. £54,305 2, oe £27,157 oe . £502,824 
1856 .. 222,279 ce =F2,751 oe oe =821,061 
Msel : “— oo Th oe .. 1,511,905 
1304 .. oe x 236,244 -. 3,212,300 





JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, L nion. 
Life claims are payable in thirty daysafter they are 
admitted. 


TRAVELLING MAPS, 


1, 

SCOTLAND. By Alex. Keith Johnston, 
LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. A new and enlarged 
Edition, with Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places 
on the Map. Price, in a pocket case, 7s. 6d.; or in 
sheete, 6s. 

“A map which has certainly nothing like a rival in 
any map of the country previousiy publ shed. For com- 
pleteness, accuracy, and tinish itis perfect. Not aturn- 
pike, or carriage road, or important footpath throughout 
the length and breadth of the land but has its represen- 
tative here in double and single black lines.”"—Scotsman. 


Il. 

ENGLAND and WALES. By the 
Same. On Two Sheets, price 6s.; or on canvas ina 
pocket-case, with Index of 11,700 Places on the Map, 
ds. 

Tie following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uniformly 
with the above, in pocket-case, with Indexes to each 
Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s. for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 


Italy (Two Sheets). U.S. of N. America (Two 
Switzerland, Sheets). 
France. Africa. 
Treland. South Australia, 
Belgium and the Nether- | India (Two Sheets). 

lands. China ant Japan. 
Prussia. Basin of Mediterranean 
Spain. Sea. 
Swelen and Norway. Austrian Empire (Two 
South America (Two Sheets). 

Sheets). Palestine. 





Canada (Two Sheets). 
Wititum BbLackwoop and Sons, 
London. 


GPECTATOR NEWSPAPER.—To_ be 
\) SOLD, a file of this valuable Paper, extending 


over the last twenty-five years, for £3; cost about £46. 
Apply to Fraxcts Reprern, Uioxeter, Staffordshire. 


Edinburgh and 





ECONOMIST.—To be SOLD, perfect, 


bound, from commencement to 1803. A. B., 18 


Exeter street, Strand. 
Qoursae AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than iu other offices. 
Expl ‘y pamphlets may be had on application. 








Hemmer oer BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EASY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to 'I'wo Millions, 

Head office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 


a. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills and grants, 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sule thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUI;D 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London at Cook’s Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 
to 


SCOTLAND—Fdiuburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Couiston, Peurith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saitburn, Seaton, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 
&e. 
Programmes and fall particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Oitices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets rid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1865. 


[oerant ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOT?, MELALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inturm the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and tue public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery tor 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cons 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Peus, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing tauglt iu schouls.— 
Dold retail by all Stationers and Buoksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Deulers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at ¥l John street, New 








At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual [Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (Ustablished 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.c. 

At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, a Reduction of 50 per cent, or one-half, 
upon the Premiums for the current year was declared 
upon all participating Policies six years in force, as 
shown in the following examples :— 





Reduced Pre- 



































Aa? Tum Amared of Original 
in | am 2 reer ry ep mium for next 
Policy. Lives in Mugland.| Premium. Tow, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,00) 2446864 1224 2 
49 1,000 3sL lL 0 1515 0 
Assured Further 
" Reduced : 
- I oa Original Premium — 
Policy (~ Premium. next if in 
“| Ind‘a. Year. Europe. 
20 1,000 | £12 0 0 [£21 0 O £913 4 
30 1,000 48 00 24 00 12 4 2 
40 } 1,00) 59 0 0 2910 O 1515 0 


The above will show the great advantiges attaching 

to Policies effectel with this Society, the annual re- 
ductions of premium having been nearly 50 per cent. 
per annum at 26 divisions of Profit. Large Reversionary 
Bonuses were also added to Policies the holders of 
which preferred increasing the sums assured t» decreas- 
ing their Premiums. 
Premiums and conditions highly favourable to 
assurers proceeding to India. The Society has branch 
offices at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where policies 
may be taken out on lives residing in any part ot India, 
FRUDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliame nt street, S.W., 
have been appointed agents to this Society for the west- 
end of London. 





Obsorve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. {mportant improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


N R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial ‘Leeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specifie gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet prodyced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name, 





York; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudvu. 





D®= PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH RE ADING-BOOK; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 


Notes. 2s. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

as 0 ieee to PARISIAN PURASEOLOGY,. 
8. 6 


PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s, 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue. 2s. 64. 
“= oe SYSTEM of TKACHING FRENCH. 
8. - 


London: Stuextx, Maasmacr, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 





ELEMENrARY FRENCH WORKS by Miss M. A. 
ALLISON. 
T= CHILD’S FRENCH FRIEND 
being Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, for 
the Use of Children. 12th Edition, 18mo., 2s. cloth. 

LA PECIre FRANCAISE: or, Vocabulary, Exer- 
cises, and Easy Reading Lessons. A Companion to 
“The Child’s French Friend.” 5th Edition, 18mo., 2s. 
cloth. 

London: Siupxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 
BELLENGER’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION, 

\ ODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
4 TION; containing Elementary Phrases,aud New 
Easy Dialogues, in French and English, oa the most 
fumiliar subjects. Carefully revised and improved, with 
rules for the pronunciation of cousonants at the ends of 
words. By W. A. BeLtencer. New Edition, lmo., 

2s, 6d. cloth. 

London: Stupxin, Marsmatr, and Co.; WarrraKer 
and Co.; and Dunau and Co. 


BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
aes of LATIN HEXAME- 
TERS and PENTAMETERS. By the Rev, R. 


Buanp. New Edition, corrected and improved by the 
Rev. G, C. Rowden, D.C.L. 12mo., 33. cloth. 


A KEY to the above, adapted t» this Edition, L2mo., 5s. 
clot! 





London: Simpexrm, Marsnmaus, and Co. 
CROMBIK'S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. — Eighth 
Edition. 

( ; YMNASIUM;; sive, Symbola Critica, 

Intended to assist the Classical Student in his 
endeavours to obtain a correct Latin Prose Style. 
Abridged by the Rev, ALexanpeR Cromuie, LL.D., 
.R.S., &e. 12mo., 6s., cloth, 


Also, 
By the same Author, 

GYMNASIUM, complete. 6th Edition, enlarged. 2 
vols. 8vo., £1 1s., cloth. 

CLAVIS GYMNASII. 7th Edition, adapted to the 
Abridgment asweilas to the Complete Edition of the 
“Gymnasium.” 8vo., 83. 6d., cloth. 

THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE Explained aud [ilustrated. 9th Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, cloth. 

London: Simextx, Marsmatt, and Co. 





Now realy, the 36th thousand, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal in the Day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SoreR, 
With Lilustrations on Wood, &c. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 

and larder in the kingdom."—Zancet. 
Also by the same author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR: or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With plates, Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15e. cloth. 

London: Simpxrin, Marssaut, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





Dr. LEE on BATHS. 

muHE BATHS of SWITZERLAND 

and SAVOY, with REMARKS on MOUNTAIN 
AIR, 3s, 6d. 
BATHS of GERMANY, Fourth Edition, 7s. 
BATHS of NASSAU, 2s. 6d. 
HOMBURG and NAUHEIM, Is,; VICHY, Is. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND, Fourth Editioa, 

78. Gd. 


Joun Cuvurciitt and Sons, New Burlington street. 





The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Monthly Part just issued contains—besides the 
usual amount of useful and entertaining matter—Chap- 
ters I. to X. of a new and interesting Romance entitled 


the 





CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 





AJ a 
LORENCE. — PAWNBROKERS.— 
EF THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44. by 
st, 5d., contains:—Fine View of the Puilharmonic 
ooms, Southampton—Florence, from a Sanitary Point 
of View—Architectural Reveries: the Roof aud the 
Spire—An Architect's Notes in America: Labour-Savi 
Appliances—The Health of the Metropolis, threatenes 
Epidemic—The Coffer-dam, Blackfriars Bridge—P ri- 
vute Bars—Holborua Tneatre—The Building Trade— 
Rain Gauges—Meiropolitan Board of Works—The Lens 
Family—TLhe Cause and Prevention of Fires—A Ro- 
mance in Real Life—France, &c., &c.—Office, 1 York 
street, Covent Garden ; aud all booksellers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
size as the Golden 


In a few days in post 8vo. (the same ; 
ri ; »ugly bound in cloth, 


Treasury Series), neatly and str 
price 4s. 6d. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Caries Hore, M.A., Curate of Shanklin, I.W. 
The publishers venture to believe that this little com- 
prehensive work will become as indispensable to all Eng- 
lish readers as the English Dictionary. 
NEW BOOK tor TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
Crown Syo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WITH a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 
in CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

With Illustrations, 





Professor MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY : 


A Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on 
Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. 


By Davin Masson. 





LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By Lady Durr-GorDon. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 

“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling 
the reader to realize the position of the writer and the 
true aspect of the people.” —LEdinburgh Review. 

“It is the freshest, truest, newest, most enticing, most 
captivating book which it has been our pleasant lot to 
welcome.” —Morning Post. 

** As good as those of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
from Constantinople, full of keen observation and play- 
ful description.” —Spectator. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., Iondon, 
W. H. ALLEN AND CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ONE WITH ANOTHER. A New 

Novel. By Epwarp WiLBerrorce, Esq., Author o 

“ Social Lifein Munich.” 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. ss 

“Ifthe book contained no other point for praise, its 

Dresden pictures would place ‘One with Another’ high 
amongst the best novels of the season,”—Athenzum. 


SCRAPS andSKETCHES GATHERED 
TOGETHER. By Sir LascetLes Wraxat, Bart., 
containing A Week in Constantinople—A Winter in 
Kertch—From Stamboul to Pesth—A Day in Cairo 
—Reminiscences of Baden—A Day at the Barri- 
cades—A Chap‘er on Gambling—A Pleasant Night 
of it—Hunting in Baden Baden—A Night in Cali- 
fornia—Byways of the Black Forest—The Dinner 
Question-—The Americans at Home—A Night on a 
Whale—American Young Ladyism, &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo., £1 1s. 


DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and 
CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. ByJames 
Kerr, M.A., late Principal of the Hiudoo College, 
Calcutta, Post 8vo., lus. td. 


New and Cheaper Edition of Dr. 
DORAN’S WORK on the STAGE, ‘Their Majesties 
Servants— Annuals of the Euglish Stage — Actors, 
Authors, and Audiences, from Thomas Bellerton 
to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A, Post 8vo. 
6s. 

“A history of the stage was not in existence till Dr. 

Doran's issued from the press.""—Athenewum. 

“In every page of Dr. Doran's work we find ourselves 
in the company of a most amiable man, with sense of 
humour and weill-directed sympathies."—7Zimes. 


New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. MAY- 
HEW'S GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS. German 
Life and Manners, as seen in Saxony at the Present 
Day, with an Account of Village Life, Town Life, 
Fashionable Life, Married Life, School and Uni- 
versity Life, &c., of Germany at the present time. 
With Illustrations Post Syo., 7s. 6d. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W- 








NEW STORY, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth, bevelled edges, post 8vo., 63. 
T HE STAFF SURGEON; 
or, LIFE in ENGLAND and CANADA, 
By “ E. 8. 'f.” 
London: Saunpers, Orey, and Co., 64 Brook street, 
Vv. 
LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London; Wm. 


aw H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


Price ¢d. 
OHN STUART MILL on LIBERTY. 
A Critique. By Joseru Parker, D.D, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
A HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Eugagemeut. 
London: F. Prrman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 


[ IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6. 
Tre “= boat tit . 
ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Cham- 

bers's Journal, &c. Vy Lewis Hoven, M.A. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. ‘The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as need be fur a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do 89, we wish him 
every success, aud more hits."—Sunday Times. 

London: F. Piraman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C, 


MuHE ART JOURNAL 
for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.) coutains— 

Three Line Engravings, viz. :—Rustic Civility, after W. 
Collins, R.A.—Tie Broken Window, after W. H. Knight 
—and The Vale of Ashburnham, after J. M. W. Turner, 
RA 

'The Literary Contributions are: —Edward Bendemann 
by J. B. Atkinson, with three [llustrations—The Art of 
Making Temporary Bridges, by Captain Draysou, with 
nine Examples—Liverpool Pottery, by Liewellynn Jewitt, 
with eight Examples—Kbenezer Elliott, by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, with five Hiustrations—Old and New London, 











by F. W. Fairholt—Art Rambles in Belgium, with 
twenty-four [ngravings—Art in Parliament—Henri 
Deux Ware—The Exhibition at Alton Yowers—The 


Pettenkofer Process—the Female Scho)l of Art—The 
Raising of Lazarus—Notices of Deceased Artists—The 
Marmor Homericum—Driuking Fountains—Exhibition 


of Water Drawings at the Crystal Palace, &c., &c. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 
ae MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CCCCXXVIII, Price 2s, 6d. 

Parliamentary Reform.—True Mode of Proceeding. 

John Dryden. A Vindication. By Shirley. 

Gilbert Rugge.—A Yale. By the Author of “A First 
Friendship."—Chapters XLVILI.—X LIX. 

Her Majesty's Court of Probate. 

Religious Toleration. 

Spectrum Analysisand the Sun's Physical Constitution, 

Reminiscences of the Court and Times of the Emperor 
Paul I. of Russia, up to the Period of his death. 
From the Papers of a deceased Russian General 
Officer. Part I. 

Public Virtue and Lord Westbury. 

From an Old Gentleman's Diary. 
“Paul Ferroll.” 

Miss Kate Terry as Viola. 

London: LonaMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








By the Author of 








I LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 


AUGUST, 1365, No. DXCVIIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part LV. 


CONTENTS. 
Josiah Wedgwood. 
Hands and Hearts. 
Miss Marjoribanks.—Part VII. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in General.—Part XVII. 
O’Dowd’s Experiences: “ Kn *—Act I. 
Ditto.—Act IL 
Piceadilly: an Episod: of Conutemporaneous 
graphy.—Part VI. 
The London Art-Season. 
Cleopatra 
The Late Elections. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


\ No. LXX. (fur AUGUST, 1865), Price 1s, 
CONTENTS. 
1. A Gallery of American Presidents. By J. M. Ludlow. 
I. Washington to Van Buren. 
2. The Dove in the Kagle’s Nest. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
Chapter X.—The Eagle's Prey. 
a“ X1.—Tke Choice in Life. 
* XIL—Back to the Dovecote. 
3. Hereditary Talent and Character. By Francis Galton. 
Second Paper. 
4, Queen Sophia. By Arthur J. Munby. 
5. Krom Bristol to Caerleon, By the Rey. J. Earle. 
6. “ The Negro Suffrage.” By Professor Cairues. 


Voyage.’ 


Autobio- 





This day is published. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 








e. 


| 
7. Seotch Deerhounds: a Highland Recreation. By 

| George Cupples. 

| 8. Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 


{ Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XVIL— 
XX. 

This day is published, Vol. XI., handsomely bound in 

cloth, price 7s. td. . 

; In the May Number, being the First of Vol. XIL, 

commenced A NEW STORY, by the Author of “ The 

| Heir of Kedelytfe.” Also, A NEW SLORY, “ CRADOCK 

|; NUWELL,” by R. DL. Blackmore. Both continued 
monthly. 

Macmintsn and Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 

by ali booksellers, newsagents, and at all railway stations. 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 68, 
rNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by George 
Maurier and GeorGe HH. ‘Tuomas. 
CoNTENTS. 
Au Every-day Story, 


for 
Du 


Wives and Dau zhters. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXVIL—A — and what cam; 
or it. 





> 


XXX VIII.—Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q.C. 
XXXIX.—Seeret Thoughts ooze out, 
XL.—Molly Gibson breathes freely, 
in Irelaud. ‘7 


Old Election Days 


Etnain Eruption. 
Andrea Ferara. 


Armodie, (With an Illustration.) 
Book Tue THirp—Continued. 
Chapter XIIL—Exit 
book THE Fourta. 
Chapter I—Mrs. Milroy. 





Chapter II.—The Man is found. 
To Homburg and Bick for a Shilling. 
Ree ollections of Crime and Criminals in China, 
Dante. 
° Sairn, ELper, 


MMHE SHILLING MAGAZINE. Edited 
by Samuen Lucas, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
No IY. for AUGUST, 1355, is now realy. 
CONTENTS. 

Phemie Keller. By the Author of “George Ge'th of 
Fen Court,” &*. (illustrated by J. D. Watson.) Chap- 
ters 12, 15, Li. 

The Palace of the Cesars. By Mrs. Cornelia <A, 
Crosse. (With [liustrations and a Plan.) 

Robert Schumann on his Contemporaries. 

Jacob Tonson and his Friends. Part IL. 
Knight. 

Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at South Kensington. 
By R. H. Solen Smith. 

The Batile-field near Hastings. Translated from Hein- 
rich Heine. By Neville temple. 

** Christie and Manson's.” By the Kditor. 
by R. I. Pritchett.) 

Edueation in Chiua 

The Capuchin. 

Mad Dog. 

Temple Bar. By Walter Thornbury. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. By the Author of 
“ Dr. Jacob,” &e. (Illustrated by Paul Gray.) Chap- 
ters 9,10, 11, 12. 

London: Tuomis Bosworrn, 215 Regent street, W. 


M TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1359), 
14 Russell street, Coveut Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £500, to ba 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or olfice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bulls dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantugeous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 


PuEatEs ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 
under the mauagement of Mr. WaurerR Mont- 
GOMERY. 

Saturday and Monday, July 29th and 3lst, MIDDY 
ASHORE, HAMLET, and a Ballet. Tuesday, We laes- 
day, and Thursday, Ist, 2ud, and 3rd of August, MIDDY 
ASHORE, LADY of LYONS, and NUT a BAD 
JUDGE—Miss Atkinson, Mrs. Marston, Miss Heath 
(chosen eloeutionist to the Queen), Misses Lydia Mait- 
land, Clara Denvil, Louisa Mvore, Ada Cavendish, Mudge 
Robertson. Messrs. Vollaire, H. Marston, J. Feraaudez, 


and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





He 


By Charles 


(Tlus‘rated 


Part I By Sir John Bowring, 





UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 





H. J. Montague, A. Nelson, Walter Montgomery, & 
Saturday, IXION. Minerva, Lhe Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field, 





] OYAL POLY TECHNIC.— 
The Marvellous Birls—Mdile. Van Der Meersch, 
from Paris, alternate Morniugs and evenings at 3.30 
and 8.30, commencing August Ist, at 8.30.—* PRO- 
TEU this new and woaderful Optical Illusion in 
Professor Pepper's Entertainment, daily at 2. and730.— 
Will this do? or, Raudoim Recollections of English 
History, by Mr. G. Buckiaud, at 4 and 9,—Lecture by J. 
L. King, Ms 7., on Galiberc’s “ Appareils Respirateurs."— 
Pictorial Novelty and Originality, the Holy Places at 
Mecca and Medina contrasted with those at Bathlehem 
and Jerusalem, with two new Ghost Scenes (J. H. Pep- 
per and H. Direks joint inveutors).—Open from 12 to 
5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the whole, Ls. 


J ELDELBERG.—Dr. INE, lat: 
Principal of Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool, 





receives a limited number of Pupils into bis Family, to 
educate with his own sons. His house is situated on 
the Neckar, in a most beautiful and healthy spot, aud 
the arrangements of his household are suitel to the 
requirements of Iinglish boys. For terms and refer- 
ences, apply to Messrs. Trubner and Co., 60 Paternoster 
row, or to Dr. line, Villa belseik, near Heidelberg. 





Just published, Third Edition, price ls., post free for 
L4 stamps, with Photographie Illustrations. 

KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES, By Roserr J. Jonpan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for tue cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too 
olten consequent On an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scorvuue atfectious, and scrofula ; 
treatment for supertivial and deep-seated ulcers; tur- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoloration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, disiiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearauce, ia lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud wealtuy complexion. 

** This book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—AMedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 186u. 

To be had direct from the Author, 2) George st ‘eet, 
Hanover square, Londou, W. 
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SS 
NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY by the Rev. 
J, G. WOOD, M.A. 
Now complete, in One Volume Svo., price 21s. cloth, or 
price 27s. hal*-bound in mo oceo by Riviere. 
OMES WITHOUT HANDS, being 


a Description «f the Habitations of Animals, 


classed according to their Principle of Constraction. 
By J. D. Woon. - A., ILS. With about 140 [tusira- 
tions engraved o Lby G. Pearson, from Original 


Designs made by I wv. veyl and bk. A. Sinith, wader the 
Author's superintendence. 

“Mr. Wood's w = mre | engravings, from drawings 
always weleome to tlhe 1 made expressely for the 
versof natural history. voik, This work will do 








‘Homes without Hands’ we| much to diffuse and in- 
rent 4 b 
tations which ae sever) servationofanimallize. It 


S$ wrilten with an evident 
sympathetic feeling for the 
sjsubje't in hand, and is 
entertaining 
-’— Victoria Ma- 


marred by incompete ice ov 
improved by practice, eo.- 
structed by various nim 
classed according to 1 
principles of cousteuct on, | turoughout 
and illust: ated by e lont | gazine. 
London: Lonemans, GReen, and Co. 


nie 
| 
bavean accountof the | i} ererse an int 
| 
} 
| 
} 
I. 


}thoroug shily 


, Paternoster row, 
NEW I DITION of Mr. JOUIN STUART MILLS DIS 
CUSSION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPILY, 
On Monday next, in 1 vol. avo., price Lis. 
A * EXAMINATION of Sir W. 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Prin- 
cipal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings. 
By JonN Stuart Mins, M.P. Second Edition, revised, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SCHOOL HIStORTE S by the AU T HOR - 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 

The Twelfth Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 23. 6d. cloth, 

THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY OF 
ROME, from the Foundation of Rome, B.C. 753, 
tothe Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.D. 70. By the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.’ 
Historical Works by the same Author, 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of 
Troy, B.C. 1184, to the Destruction of Coriuth, B.C. 1i6. 
Revised dition, 33. 6d. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CITURCH, to the Council. 
of Niewa, A.D. 325. Second Ejlition, 43. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYP?, ASSYRIA, and 
BABYLONIA, with Two Coloured Maps, price 6s. 
LonoMAns, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Wor KS $ by | WILLIAM HU GHES, 

“RGSS. 





London: 





In feap. 8vo., with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 
SICAL, INDUSTRIAS, and POLITICAL, For 

the Use of Schools aud Colleges. New Edition, revis-d 
throughout up to the present date. By W. Huanes, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in King's College and 
in Queen's College, Loudon. 


Or in Part I.—furope, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts. Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
‘ tralia, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPIY of BRITISIT IIS TORY. 
Price &s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of | 
1s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. Price 2s. 


FRBATISE on CONSTRUCTION of MAPS. Price 


RITISHL GEOGRAPHY. Price 


“The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. Price 9d. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
Price 94. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, Price 
4 

'd. 

- ESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGR APIHY. Price 
entiees LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
BISHOP BUTLEL’S GEOGRAPHY and SCHOOL 

ATLASES, 

Now steady, in royal Svo., price 10s. 6d. half-bound ; ¢ 
royal 4to. (full size of the Maps), price 10s 6d. eloth. 
Risser BUTLER’S ATLAS of MO- 

DERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged 
to 33 full-coloured Maps. Edited by the Author's Son, 
the Rev. T. Burier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

RUTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GhO- 
GRAPHY; comprising Twelve full-colourel Maps. 
Royal 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 

BUILER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 
enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. Reyal 
svo. Price 12s, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIEND GEO- 
GRAPHY; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; enlarged to Fifty seven 
Maps. Royal4io. Pi c2 223, 

BUTLER'’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. 
each set; 7s. 6d. together. 

BUTLERS MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
New [dition, corrected to the Present time. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPITY; an entirely 
New Edition, corrected from the best authorities, Pust 
8vo. Price 4s., cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 
lvyol. Price 7s. 61. 

Loudon : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


COPY-BOOKS, or 
Price 4s. 


an entirely 
Post 8yo. 


New Edition, in 8vo. .5 price 4s. cloth. 


4 he LAWS of THOUGHT; a New 
Theory of Mental and Moral Philosophy, with 
Appendix on Athei-tic Philosophy (including that of the 
Social Science Assoviativu). By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: EpMoNnsTON 
and Dove.as. 











NEW PART of BISHiIOP COLENSO on the PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


Just prdlishe 1, in 8vo., pp. 5838, price 18a, 
Ts PENTATEUCID and BOOK of 

JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Joun Wentam Cotense, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Natal. Part V., with three Appendices, viz.—I. Onthe 
Israelitish Origin he Sanctuary at Meeea; Il, On the 
Psalms, in reply to the Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne and the 
Sishop of Kly; ILL. Ou the Phenician Origin of the 
Name LAO. 
London: LonamMans, GREEN, J 









and Co., Paternoster row. 
FRENCIE READING-BOOKS by the AUTHOR of 
AMY HER! Ay 

he Third E lition, in ¢ 
PATRAS CHOISIS des AUTEURS | 
4 MODERNES, or advanced French Reading. Book ; 
comprising Pieces of cons derable length, selected from 
the best Writers with a view to sustain the Pap.|s, inter- 
ach Exercise; intemled principally for the use 
Ladies’ Schools. Dy the Author of * Amy 





rwn &vo., price fs. 








Also, a Revised E.lit in crown Gre, prices Bx Cd. 


CONTES PAC iL ES, a Selection of 
Amusing Stories fro: Moder: Er rench Writers, intended 
to give Litt e Gils an interest inte uding whe, they are 
beginning to uud-rstaund the Language, and to precede 
in use * Extraits Choisis.” 

London: Lonemuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
COLENSO'S ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

New Edition [1864], thoroughly revised, with the Adii- 
tion of Notes and E-xamination-Papers, in 12mo., price 
4s. 6d. 

Also, New KEY, by the Rev. J. Hunter, price 5s, 


RITHMETIC Designed for the Use of 
SCHOOLS. To which is added a Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, 
D.D,, Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Also, by Bishop Colenso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
18mo., ls. 9d., or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; or in Five 
Parts, separately, as follows :— 
l. Text-Book. 6d. 
2. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic. 44, 
3. Examples, Part If. Compound Arithmetic. 44. 
4. Examples, Part IIL. Fractions, Decimals, &c. 4d. 
5. Auswers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more 
difficult Questions. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 1 vol. 8yvo., 12s. 61. 
—Part I. L2mo., 4s. td. Key, 5s. 
od Hunter's Questions on Part I. 2s. td. 
—- ——- —  —— — Part IL. 12mo., ts. Key, 5s. 
—18mo., Is. Gd. Key, 28. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
EUCLAD and PROBLEMS. 4s. 6d. With Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 38. 6d., without Key, 

















ls. 
rRIGONOMET! Part I. 3s. 6d. Key, 33. 6d. 
— Part Il. 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
London: Loxomane, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











CONTANSEAU'S eyo ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES. 


The Eighth Edition, ia post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. bound, 
or Part L, Freneli-Kuglis, 53.6d. Part T1., English- 
French, 5s. (cd. 

TEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
a of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
By Leon Conranseau, Freneh Examiner for Military 
and Civil Appointwents, &«. 

Also, by Mr. Contanseau, Second Edition, pric> 5s. 

POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY ; 
being a careful Abridgment of the Author's “ Practical 
French and English Dictionary,” retaining all the most 
useful features of the original work condensed into a 
much smalier volume. 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








I'wenty-fifth Edition, in 18mo., with Woodeats, price Ls. 
( UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for FAMILIES and SCILUOLS. 

In the same Series, evire | Ed tioms. 

PINS of ROMAN HISTORY, Lod, 

TLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY, Ls. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of F RANC K, 1s. 31. 
ILINES of SACRED HISTORY, 23. td. 
'TLINES of GEOGRAPHY, Lod, 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MODERN FRENCIL SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor 
L. CONTANSEAU, French Exeminer for Military aud 
Civil A ppointments; adopted in the Government Col* 
leges, and very generally in Schools and Collezes 


throughout the United Kingdom. 
Pig tena S NEW FRENCH 
Fourth Kdi- 





COURSE. First Step in French. 
tion. 2s. 6. 
PREMIERES LECTURES; or, French Stories. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth Elition, 5a. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST sree. 3s. 

GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION. New Edition. 
3s. bd. 

KEY to GULDE. Second Edition, 33. 6d. 

PROSATEURS et POKTES FRANCAIS. 
Edition, 63. 6d. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE PRANCAISE, New 
Edition, 45s. 

ABREGE de L'HWISTORIE de FRANCE. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
tiow. 10s. 64. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Kighth 


5s. Gd. 
Ninth Edi- 


Third Edition. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION of Mr. ANTILONY TROLLOP E'S NEW 


WORK, 
This Cay, price 11s. with 20 Dlustrations, Vol. IL. of 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 
This day, price 1s., with Mlustrations, part 14 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. “By 


CuaRuss Dicken: 


|The LITER ATURE and CURIOSI- 
me es PREAMS, By Fraxx Searrecn, M.A, 
2 vols, post Syo July sth 


CORNWALL and its COASTS. By 
ALPHONSE squires, Author of “The Enel’sh at 
jlome.” Post svo,. (July Ist. 


The ISTHMUS of PANAMA. By 


Cuar.es J. Uipwet Demy Syvo. (July 4th. 


The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By 


Eouunp Yares. 2 vols. post 8vo (July ith. 
The HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworth 
DINON. With Steel Engravings aud Woodcuts, 2 
vols. demy Syo. 24s. 
EASTERN ENGLAND. From the 
THAMES tothe HUMBER. By Watrer Wurre. 
2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


New Novels to be had at all Libraries. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 


Freyrac, Author of “Debit aud Credit.” Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vols. post Svo, 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
CYRIL BLOUNT; or, Trust Money. By 


tue Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
Percy 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. By 
FiTrzGERALD. 3 vols. 
ON GUARD. By Miss Thomas. 
Author of “* Denis Donne.” 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN ond Haun, 193 Piceadilly. 





With the ‘Megasines ¢ on the 31st inst., at all Y Railway 
stations, and all booksellers (to be completed in Six 
Monthly Volumes, 200 pp. each, in boads), 

The ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES of 
THE BENTLEY TALES, 


Containing Tales by the Authors of “ Stories of Water- 
loo,” ** Rattlin the Reefer,” &e. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, price £2 2s. 
M‘¢t THEW HENRY'’S § ¢ ‘OMMEN- 
TARY on the HOLY BIBLE 





3 vols., dto., 
Illustrated with numerous ee. Colourel Maps, 
Portrait, &e., &e., cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

«*« NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS.—As this invalu ible 
work will be ready for delivery early in August, Sub- 
scribers shoul at o.ce send in the balance of thew Sub- 
ser Lee aud say by what conv yance they Wish ther 
copy or copies to be forwarded. 

N.B.—Tne Subscription List will shortly close, there- 
fore intending Subscribers sould forward their orders 
immediately, “accompanie i with a remittance for Iwo 
Guineas, and the complete Work in 3 vols. will be sup- 
plied. 

London: Warp, Lock, and Tyrer, 
and lo7 Dorset street, Salisbury 8 quare » 


158 Fleet street, 
A. large handsome vol. Se04 w with many “Plat e8, clot . 
fl 
T HWE COINS of the ANCIENT 
BRITONS. Arranged and described by Jon 
KevANS, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic Society, and 
engraved by T. W. Fainuonr, P.3.A. 

The“ Prix de Namismatiqne” has just been awarded 
by the Frene) Acalémie des laseriptions et Beles Let- 
tres to the author 0) tus Work 

London: J. Russen. Surrn, 36 Soi Sypaare 


Now ready. 


TT LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 
of Travels in Palestine. | Judertaken with special 
reference to its physical character. By H. B. TatsrRam, 


M.A., F.L.S. 672 pages Sve. a" ymely bound in el oth 
bourds, with 2 Maps and G5 Lilustrations, price one 
Guinea. 


London: Soctery for Prouorma Caristiran Kyow- 
poe. Sold at the Depositories:—77 


LED Great Queen 
street, Lincolu’s Ina Fields; 4 Royal Exchange; 45 
dilly, and by all Booksellers. 






Pices 


WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on applicetion. 
TNGLISH DIC TIONARY. By Hype 

Crarke. Containing above 100,00) Words, or 
50,000 more than any existing works. Price 3s. Od. ; 
Strongly bound, 4s. 6d.; or in half morocco, 5s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


CLARKE. Is. 
COMPOSITION AND 


TION. By J. Brenan. Is. 
Virnrux Brornens and Co., 1 Amen corner 
Of whom may be had, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, IT ALIAN, 
I, ATLN, AND SPANI sil DICTION ARIE 3,AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


London: Vinrve Broruens and Co., Amen corner. 


By Hype 
PUNCTUA- 


London: 





850 THE SPECTATOR, 


[July 29, 1865, 





ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES.—* A stirring tale of advénture in an absolutely new 
and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under conditions which reduced the traveller 


to the category of a mere senseless corpse in a coffin.” —QUARTERLY ReEvIEw. 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I. 
2 vols. 8yo. cloth, price 28s. 

“ A personal narrative of endurance and address, of force of body and daring courage, 
such as all the sensational novels in Mudie’s shop can never hope to equal in the way of mere 
sensation, culminating in a tale of shipwreck of absolutely unsurpassed power, such as we 
might alone expect from Byron, Marryat, and Sinbad combined."—PaLut MALL GAZETTE, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





A NEW NOVEL by the CELEBRATED SWEDISH NOVELIST, EMILIE 
CARLEN. 


The GUARDIAN. 
Bushby. 


Miss MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. 


1, TOO GOOD for HIM. 3 vo!s, 
2, LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 

From the Saturday Review.—* A few mouths since the 
novel-reading public were gratified by the appearance of 
a work by the daughter of the lute Captain Marryat 
(‘ Love's Conflict’) — a work which, strange to say, 
justified the hazardous use of the great nautical 
novelist’s name on the title-page. In her new novel, 
* Too Good for Him,’ there is altogether so much merit 
that we are further than ever from the belief that 
* genius is not hereditary.’” 


LATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 


By Emre Caren. 


Translated by Mrs. 





o—- PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
1 


Mrs. G. Linn.xus Banks. 3 vols, 


“Mrs. Linnwus Banks has selected an attractive theme 
and a romantic locality for the story of love, trial, 
scheming, and superstition, which she here gives to the 
world. ‘The former is a legend of a ghost-haunted 
grange, and the latter is the famous house in the old 
city of Chester, where the plague was stayed. Here is 
a fair field for imagination, and Mrs. Banks occupies it 
well."——Morning Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 
By J.S.Le Faxvu. In crown 8vo., with Two Illus- 
trations, Gs. Forming the new volume of “ Bentley's 








of “*A Woman against the World.” 3 vols. Favourite Novels.” [Aft all Booksellers. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. 


** The skill of the author may be estimated by the extraordinary nature of the plot, which is wildly imaginative, 
and the heroine, a young, beautiful girl, who steadily bears the terrible burden of a dreadful secret, is one of the 
most Captivating, charming, exquisitely imagined creatures who ever visited the fancy of poet or novelist. Itisa 
remarkable story."—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SPANISH MATCH;; 
oR, 
CHARLES STUART IN MADRID. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“The leading facts of the journey from London to Madrid are told with great spirit. We are reminded that 
the Prince and Buckingham travelled under the appellation of Jack and Tom Smith, with only a small escort of 
attendant gentlemen. The dangers they had to contend with in travelling post through France and Spain were 
considerable, They met with the noted robber chief El Cortejo, who volunteerel to escort them over the moun- 
tains, and then turned round and plundered them. ‘he procession formed upon the public entrance of the 
Prince into Madrid surpasses all we can have any idea of in these degenerate times. The account of the grand 
national amusement of bull fighting is the best we have ever read, and the description of Spanish notions of 
honour and etiquette is excellent. The book is admirably written, and is an excellent historical picture of the 


great attempt and failure to form a Spauish match." —Observer. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 Piccadilly 








Just published, feap. 8vo., 5s. 

CLAUDIA. A Poem. 
By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 65 Cornhill. 

















Now ready, crown Svo., 9s. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


Votume IL.—CRITICAL and LITERARY. 


Recently published. 
Votume IL.—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL. 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


With Photographic Portrait. 





This day ie publica’, ry feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Revised and Augmented. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 


HANDBOOK— 
TRAVEL TALK, 

For Foreigners in England, in French, German, Italian, 
aud English. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK— 
MODERN LONDON. 

A complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects of In- 
terest iu the Metropolis. Map. lémo. 33, 6d. 
HANDBOOK— 

KENT and SUSSEX. 
Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, Rochester, 
Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 
Hastings, Lewes, and Arundel. Map. Post 8yo. 10s, 
HAN DBOOK— 

SURREY and HANTS. 


Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Winchester, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, 2nd the Isle of Wight. Map. 
Post8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK— 

BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 


Windsor, Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wy- 





combe, Henley, Oxford, and the Descent of the 
Thames. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK— 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 
Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teign- 
mouth, Vlymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launceston, 
Truro, Penzance, and Falmouth. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HMANDBOOK— 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, 
Bath, Bristol, aud Taunton. Map. Post3vo, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— 
DURHAM & NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Neweastle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, 
Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, Morpeth, I'ynemouth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9a. 





HANDBOOK— 
IRELAND. 
Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, 


Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Munster, &c. Maps. Post8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK— 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 


Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, 
Menai Straits, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, 
aud the Wye. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 





HANDBOOK— 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Can- 
terbury, and Chichester. With 200 Illustrations. 2 

vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK— 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 
Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. 
IHANDBOOK— 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 


Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Lichfield. 
és. 


18s. 


ooo 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition. 
“Never has the author's brilliant style been more 
conspicuously displayed than in this very charming 
story. ’—Sun. 
LONDON PILGRIMS. 83 vols. 
* An amusing novel." — Messenger. 
Hurst and Biacxert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready in Svo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
ADVENTURES among the DYAKS 
of BORNEO. By FReperick Boyze, F.RG.S. 

“ An interesting book of travels, containing many very 
pleasantly told stories, anecdotes, and descriptions.”— 
Spectator. 

Hurst and Biacketr, 13 Great Mariborough street, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, for a constant succession of 
the Newest Books, One Guinea per Annum, commenc- 
ing on any date. 

Class B Subscription, Half-a-Gainea per aunum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford 
street, Loudon. 
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